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“Tll tell you GOOD 
TIMES ARE COMING!” 


“Tl tell you 
BAD TIMES AHEAD!” 


What’s it to you?—PLENTY! 


OKAY! Maybe the optimists are 
right. There’ll be good times after 
the war. 


_ OKAY! Maybe the pessimists 
are right. We’ll have another de- 
pression. 


What’s it to you? PLENTY! 
It’s largely in your hands as to 
which we’ll have. 


The one way to make it good 
times is to do your share to help 
keep prices down now! 


That means buying only what 
you really need. It means paying 
off your debts, saving ‘your money. 


And here’s where you’re lucky. 


A United States Warnes 
n 


The same program that helps in- 
sure prosperity is also the best 
possible way to. get yourself in 
shape to take another depression 
if one does come. So what? You’re 
right both ways—if you save your 
money. You lose both ways—if 
you splurge right now. 


Think it over, fella. Then get 
in there ‘and fight. Read—and 
observe—the four rules to head 
off inflation. The war isn’t over 
yet. And the war against injfla- 
tion isn’t over yet—by a long 
shot. Remember World War I? 
The cost of living rose twice as 


fast after the war as it did during 


with the Magazine 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 
in full. 

3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, your services, 
or the goods you sell. fs 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford— 
to help pay for the war and ay 
insure your future. Keep up 


your insurance, 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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“POWER. TO WIN 


: Follow the Stars 
Each star indicates vital equipment pevibied 
by Continental Red Seal Engines. 


However, they point to only a few of more 
than 50 important applications of 
Continental Red Seal Power — the Power to 
Win —to better equip our fighting forces. 


After victory the skilled experience that has 
made this war contribution possible will be 
turned to the great task of rebuilding a 
war-torn world. 


Continental Mutors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


[* announcing the purpose of the 
Better Business Bureau of New 
York City to extend its fraud preven- 
tion facilities during 1945, H. J. 
Kenner, general manager of the bur- 
eau, voiced the belief: that unless in- 
vestor safeguards .are substantially 
strengthened promptly the American 
public would be vulnerable to an aval- 
anche of “rackets” and frauds after 
the war. The Bureau plans to in- 
crease its attention to preventing and 
exposing frauds designed to separate 
the public from its wartime savings. 
Some of the schemes already are be- 
ing conceived, according to Mr. 
Kenner. 


x * * 


After conducting business for 32 
years under the name of Hirsch, Lili- 
enthal & Company, the New York 
Stock Exchange firm changed its 
name, on January 1, to Hirsch & 


| Company. 


x * * 


A group of 485 investment bank- 
ers and brokers in the New York 
Wall Street district conducted ‘a cam- 
paign during the Sixth War Loan 
drive to launch a Wall Street fleet 
of 40 imaginary ships, the cost of 
which was placed at $600 million. 
Final returns show that the group 
exceeded its quota by 57.3 per cent, 
selling $943.8 million in War 
Bonds, enough to add two battleships 
and two aircraft carriers to the 
“fleet.” 


Major Robert J. Goldman has been 
admitted to general partnership in the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of 
James M. Leopold & Company. 


Atlas. Corporation has acquired 
the principal interest ina syndicate 
which owns shares in a radio station 
in the International Zone of Tangier, 
North Africa, and in a company 
which plans to’ build ‘and operate 
other stations in various parts of the 
French Colonial Empire. The sta- 
tions will operate on breadcasting, 
television, wireless communications 
and facsimile transmission. 
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Public Power 
Spectre Rising Again 


Keystone 


New “7-TVA” program would hit established utility 
companies in which investors have placed some 
$13 billion. Inspiration is more political than economic 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


he Tennessee Valley Authority 

was established in 1933, largely 
as a result of a long legislative battle 
by the late Senator George Norris 
who reveled in the title “Father of 
the TVA.” Although this vast pub- 
lic power project—which drove into 
public ownership practically every 
privately owned, federal-tax-paying 
electric utility within transmission 
distance of its dams—represented his 
major accomplishment in this field, 
it was by no means his only attempt 
at public ownership of electric util- 
ities. 
Norris’s Plan 


In 1936 he introduced another bill 
in the Senate calling for the establish- 
ment of six additional authorities of 
the TVA type, and providing for 
substantial expansion of TVA’s ser- 
vice area. Had this legislation been 
adopted, every foot of land in the 
United States would have been lo- 
cated within the confines of a Federal 
power authority. 

Briefly, these new “TVA’s” were: 
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1: The Atlantic Authority to cover 
that portion of the land lying east of 
the Alleghany Mountains and the 
presently served TVA country, in- 


cluding eastern Florida down to its 


tip, except that should the St. Law- 
rence Seaway & Power project be 
built, the New York and New Eng- 
land areas within electric transmis- 
sion distance might be set up as a 
separate authority. Included in this 
region were privately owned electric 
utilities having some $4.7 billion in- 
vested in plant and facilities. 

2: The Great Lakes-Ohio River 
Authority to include the drainage 
basins of all rivers emptying into 
Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, 
those draining into Lake Michigan 
from the east, and the entire Ohio 
River Valley down to the mouth of 
the Cumberland River, above Cairo, 
Illinois. The privately owned utilities 
of this region had more than $4 bil- 
lion invested in facilities for render- 
ing electric service. 

3: The Tennessee Valley Authority 
was to be expanded to include not 


Norris Dam — Primarily a Storage Dam 


only the Cumberland River Valley, 
which lies mostly in Kentucky, but 
western Georgia, western Florida, 
eastern Mississippi and all of Ala- 
bama. In this region privately owned 
electric utilities had invested some 
$600 million in plant and facilities. 

4: The Missouri Valley Authority 
was to contain all or parts of 10 
States lying west of the Mississippi 
River, stretching in a northwesterly 
direction from southeastern Missouri 
to northwestern Montana and in- 
cluding small portions of the Cana- 
dian Provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. The investment of pri- 
vately owned electric companies in 
this region ran around $1.1 billion. 

5: The Arkansas Valley Authority 
would include all or parts of Colora- 
do, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
In this region the investments of pri- 
vately owned utilities in electric fa- 
cilities was some $700 million. 

6: The Columbia River Authority 
was to cover all of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, western Montana and 
Wyoming. In this area were located 
the already authorized Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dams. The investment 
of privately owned utilities in elec- 
tric facilities to serve the region ap- 
proximated $550 million. 

7: The Southwest Power Author- 
ity was to cover the areas of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Cali- 
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forma and Utah in their entirety, 
along with hunks of Colorado and 


Wyoming. The investment of pri-— 


vately owned utilities in electric plant 
serving this region ran upwards of 
$1.3 billion. 

In all, the sum total of money 
which investors had put into privately 
owned electric utilities serving the 
areas to be included in the seven 
Authorities—all of continental United 
States—ran above $13 billion eight 
years ago, and unquestionably is 
higher today. Even if the investment 
in privately owned electric utilities 
in the Tennessee Valley be excluded, 
since TVA was three years old when 
Senator Norris introduced his 7-au- 
thorities bill, the added sum of pri- 
vate capital to be jeopardized by this 
grandiose scheme would exceed 
billion. 

But to make matters worse, some 
New Dealer had a brilliant idea 


shortly after the Norris bill hit Con- -~ 


gress. Why not have a Mississippi 
River Authority? 


Major Tributaries . 


Why not? Let’s take a look at the 
map. Starting from the top and in- 
cluding only major river systems, we 
find that the Wisconsin, Des Moines, 
Illinois, Ohio-Tennessee-Cumberland, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Red Rivers 
all are major tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, and any authority attempt- 
ing to control the Mississippi would 
likewise have to control the streams 
entering it. In other words, the en- 
tire area of the country lying between 
the Alleghanies and the Rockies, 
with the exception of the Gulf Coast 
States, would have to be contained in 
a Mississippi River Authority, with 
innumerable areas of conflict created. 

Although serious attempts have 
been made to build the St. Lawrence 
project, although legislation has been 
before Congress for several years to 
create a Columbia River Authority, 
and although the President on Sep- 
tember 21 asked Congress specifically 
for a Missouri Valley Authority, 
about the only success achieved by 
the Administration since the found- 
ing of TVA has been to expand the 
latter’s sphere of operations. But it 
has not quit trying. One week after 
the November election, the President 
at a press conference renewed the 
same old drive for the “7-TVA” pro- 
gram. 

The reasons for such prompt resur- 


rection of the scheme would appear 


to be several. For one thing, the New 
Deal was returned to power last No- 
vember by the smallest majority of 
the popular vote it has received in 
any of its four presidential tests, and 
it is only the part of good wisdom to 
make hay while the sun is still shin- 


ing. 


~ rence, Columbia and Missouri author- 


For another thing, if the St. Law- 


ities can be set up by the new Con- 

gress taking office in January, the 

TVA design for authorities probably 

can be established so firmly that fu- 

ture Congresses,.even though of dif- 

ferent social philosophy than the New 
(Please turn to page 23) 


Rails Should Progress 
Without Higher Rates 


War traffic earns still substantial net over 
rising costs; ICC implies relief when needed 


‘he day the Interstate Commerce 

Commission made its railroad 
rate decision, December 13, the Dow- 
Jones rail average closed at 45.70. 
The decision was in line with more 
than usually uniform expectations, 
yet, in a market that discounts the 
predictable, this group actually had 
led a hesitant list through former re- 
sistance points to new highs. On 
the day after the decision, the rail 
average actually gained 1.20 points 
to 46.90 and’ it later advanced to 
48.16. These facts amply attest the 
financial community’s - satisfaction 
that the ruling carries no _ serious 
nearby threat. 

Of course, the carriers’ request for 
reinstatement of the nearly five per 
cent rate increase first allowed in 
March, 1942, but under suspension 
since May, 1943, was turned down. 
The higher rates would have pre- 
served profit margins against mount- 
ing costs and particularly increased 
wages. It is thus agreed that the in- 
dustry in general has seen the peak of 
its wartime earning power. But it 
also is agreed that this peak left room 
for a pretty substantial reduction and 
still satisfactory over-all returns for 
the duration, either in comparison 
with prewar earning power or, for 
that matter, in relation to the ad- 
vanced prices of the railshares. 

Where the decision might have 
been keenly disappointing was in the 
Commission’s choice of extending the 
suspension for a limited period or 


_ definitely cancelling the increase. It 


elected the former in the face of 
heavy pressure for the latter from the 


OPA and other stabilization agencies, 
state commissions and some individu- 
al trade groups, all less mindful than 
the ICC of the problems that might 
be ahead for the carriers. 

The decision stated ‘“‘as long as 


freight and passenger traffic con- 


tinue on their present level, there is 
little reason to fear further declines 
in net railway operating income and 
in net income below the levels in re- 
cent months,” but it also went con- 
siderably further. It implied restora- 
tion of the increase later on if it 
became apparent that the railroads 
would be unable to obtain an ade- 
quate net at present rates in the post- 
war period. Two of the ten members 
even voted for the increase now, while 
the most recent appointee abstained 
from voting. 


Favorable Prospects 


Meanwhile, there is an important 
favorable prospect. That is that the 
new Congress is expected to repeal 
land-grant rates which have saddled 
some of the major Western lines 
with heavy burdens in undue rate 
concessions on government traffic. 

During the whole of last year, the 
carriers operated under the dual han- 
dicap of increasing wages and other 
costs on the one hand and lower 
freight rates on the other. The con- 
sequently lower net incomes may 
therefore be taken as a pretty fair 
example of earning power as long 
as war sustains traffic at anything 
like present levels. On this basis, 
the railroad averages have by no 
means run away from realities. 
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U. S. Rubber Co, 


~ Mass Production of Synthetic Tubes 


By Herbert E. Smith 
President, United States Rubber Company 


fix as distribution of war materiel 
among far flung battle fronts is 
today’s job, distribution of peacetime 
materials and products home’ pnd 
abroad will be tomorrow’s necessity. 
It is the keystone in any pattern for 
a balanced economy in the years 
ahead. And, this applies to rubber as 
well as other manufactured goods. 

Production of civilian goods, which 
the warring world has done without 
so long, will provide those needed 
jobs, raise the living standard and 
help to offset inflation. But without 
scientific distribution, an unhealthy 
situation can easily arise in the later 
postwar period. Any slackening af- 
ter the present pent-up demands are 
satisfied must be anticipated. It must 
be planned for now and not just talked 
about. 

Such thoughts do not in any way 
disrupt the tempo of our present job— 
achieving victory and winning the 
peace. The expansion of the rubber 
industry, as is the case with most 
other manufacturers of finished goods, 
will hit a peak in 1945. Production 
facilities that we have mushroomed 
into being show a capacity way over 
the ability of yesterday’s home mar- 
ket and usual exports to absorb. 

To see what is ahead for the rubber 
industry. let us do a little crystal gaz- 
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ing. For the first five peacetime years, 
world rubber consumption is esti- 
mated at figures slightly under or 
above 1 million long tons for each 
one of those years. 

Consumption in the U. S. A. is 
expected to reach a new peak of 
816,000 tons in 1945. In that same 
year, foreign consumption starts to 
climb at the rate of 50,000 tons a 
year.while our domestic consumption 


-of rubber by finished products de- 


creases annually at an amount varying 
from 10,000 to 60,000 tons, for each 
year. 

All of this means that the foreign 
rubber industry will soon be in the 
field. The largest manufacturer of 
tires in France is expected to start 
production this year. Other countries, 
except England, will be much slower 
in rehabilitation. Still further, all of 
this means that keen commercial com- 
petition is not so very far off—maybe 
only three or four years. 

Our industry has thrived because 
we had access to a big domestic mar- 
ket with few restrictions. Mass pro- 
duction brought about economies that 
were passed along to the consumer. 
However, it will be impossible to keep 
up the present pace of operation and 
employment less domestic consump- 
tion and foreign trade are expanded. 


Industry 

Is Confident 
of Future 


The companies which 
beat one of the tough- 
est assignments of 
the war feel fully 
capable of developing 
large markets for 
postwar production 


In 1940, the rubber industry was 
one of eleven making up the major 
non-durable goods group—with gross 
sales in the neighborhood of a billion 
dollars. Employment figures ran to 
about 125,000 people in that same 
year, while during the past month 
there were estimated to be almost 
double that number including workers 
in munitions connected rubber plants. 

These are high figures of employ- 
ment; however, they are riot impos- 
sible to approach in the early post- 
war. Our company, which employed 
from 30,000 to 40,000 persons in pre- 
war years, expects to employ from 
40,000 to 50,000 persons in peace- 
time. 

Jobs are the important thing to all 


> 
Herbert E. Smith 
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of us. But, theshum of the work that 
they do is only heard when the sales 
of their products keep moving. The 
sales of most rubber products to 
civilians have practically ceased. Rub- 
ber has gone to war in and under the 
mechanized war machine. 
As a result, we recognize to the 


eiling prices, increased costs of 
e operation, raw material scarci- 
ties, manpower shortages, rationing 
and restrictions on civilian consump- 
tion have handicapped many compa- 
nies which are looking forward to 
peacetime for the rehabilitation of 
their businesses and fortunes. But 
sprinkled through the list are other 
concerns which have managed to 
overcome the difficulties of operating 
in a wartime economy. When the 
shooting subsides and a_ normal 
economy is reestablished many of 
f: these progressively managed corpo- 
AS rations should be in position to do 
me even better by themselves and their 
stockholders than they have done in 
these recent years. 


Multiple Problems 


The five companies in the tabula- 
tion are of this sort, and represent 
five different industries with as many 
different sets of problems and ob- 
stacles with which to contend. While 
the shares generally have responded 
to the prevailing winds of market sen- 
ae timent they seem nevertheless to have 
oe lagged behind the market as a whole. 
Sane Considering their status as peace 
stocks, rather than as war-stimulated 
issues, it would appear there has been 


inadequate market appreciation of the . 


fact that earnings of four so far as 

reported for 1944 ran well ahead of 
a 1943—the fifth, P. Lorillard Com- 
Pee: pany makes no interim reports—and 
ee that three of the five paid more in 
dividends.in 1944 than in the preced- 
ing year. 
dend records, running back to 1902 
for Sterling Drug and its prede- 


All have impressive divi- - 


full today the important part rubber - 


has in our every-day life. We walk — 
on it, sit on it, ride on it, sleep on it. 
We wear it, play with it, work with 
it. Probably nothing else touches our 
life at so many points. - 

Old familiar products of rubber will 
sell themselves when they first greet 


cessors, to 1927 for Loose-Wiles and 
‘National Oil Products, 1928 for 
, Jewel Tea and 1932 for Lorillard.. 
- As a rule the lessons learned and 
the operating improvements effected 


during the war years should stand. 


the companies in good stead in the 
immiediate postwar years and on into 
the peace. Jewel Tea, for instance, 
despite a reduction of 42 per cent 
in route mileage and gasoline, tire and 
food rationing, stepped up its selling 
methods, thereby increasing average 
sales per call and total sales per route 
sufficiently to offset the cut in route 
coverage, and is conducting an ag- 
gressive campaign to build its coffee 
business. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
second largest in its field, has had to 
contend with gradually narrowing 
profit margins, ceiling prices on its 
products, and periods of relaxed food 
rationing which tend to constrict con- 
sumer demand for bakery products. 
Milling its own flour, largely, how- 
ever, it has benefited from govern- 
ment subsidies which help to offset 
the increased cost of wheat. 

P. Lorillard Company, the only one 
of the five which reduced its divi- 
dend payments in 1944, has suffered 


the willing domestic market by being 
“in stock.” Some of these articles may 


‘ appear as improved editions, while 


other articles will be brand new and 

part of the industry’s bid for new 

business. If rubber is in every room 

of the house now, its presence will 
(Please turn to page 23) 


Five Peace Stocks Behind the Market 


While handicapped by wartime conditions 
these companies are doing well, but should be 
able to do even better in a peacetime economy 


from the conditions affecting others 
in the cigarette industry, but its par- 
ticipation in the cigar and tobacco 
fields has enabled it to maintain sales 
fairly well. (The cigar situation is 
discussed on page 9.) : 

National Oil Products Company 
serves many industries, not all of 
which, however, are active in the war 
effort. Its commercial products in- 
clude chemical products processed 


-from Oils and fats, water insoluble 


soaps and laundry and other indus- 
trial soaps. It is a producer also of 
vitamin products, shampoos and cos- 
metic creams. Earnings have been in 
an upward trend for more. than a 
year and the return of peace should 
sustain if not accelerate the pace of 
improvement. 


Product Expansion 


Sterling Drug Company has been 
steadily adding to its products, both 
through research and acquisition of 
other concerns. Its South American 
business has been expanded and the 
ground laid for an intensive postwar 
exploitation of that fertile field. 
While the majority of its production 
is in civilian goods on which profit 
margins are wider, its government 
business has been substantial. Re- 
moval of restrictions on civilian goods, 
however, should serve to cushion the 
cutback of government orders which 
is to be expected with the end of 
hostilities. 


Stocks Which Should Do Better When Peace Comes 


Ear 


Yearly Interim —Dividends— Recent Indic. 

1942 1943 1943 1944 1943 1944 Price Yield 

Jewel Tea .......... $2.04 $1.69 a$0. 62 a$0.88 $1.15 $1.40 36 3.9% 
Lorillard Tobacco.... 1.72 1.28 2008. 38.55 
Loose-Wiles ........ 4.55 4.33 b2.65 63.90 
Nat’l Oil Products... 2.41 2.20 b1.51 b1.72 100 1.10 33 33 
Sterling Drug ...... . 4.05 4.46 b3.23 b3.37. 3.00 300 62 48 


a—48 weeks ending July 15. b—Nine months. 
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Stable Income From 
The Shoe Shares 


Leading issues currently yield around 5 per 
cent, a liberal return considering group’s 
better-than-average degree of dividend stability 


Keystone 


F ew industrial groups approach 
the shoe manufacturing issues 
either as to dividend stability or 
records for continuous payments 
over long periods of years. The com- 
mon stocks of the six leading units in 
the field have dividend records ex- 
tending from 10 to 32 years—with an 
average of 20 years for the group— 
while in each case 1944 payments 
were unchanged from distributions 
made in the preceding two to 12 
years. In no case do the 10-year 
averages of dividends paid show 
more than a few cents in changes 
from the 1944 rates. . 

Despite this, the shares sell on a 


Welting Shoes *° 


basis that provides a liberal return, 
ranging from 4.2 per cent to 6.4 per 
cent, with an average around 5 per 
cent. This might be understandable 
were the shoe companies facing a 
period of uncertainty or of increasing 
operating difficulties, but there ap- 
pears nothing more serious in the 
prospect than moderate easing of 
profits as a consequence of somewhat 
narrower margins. 

A tight domestic hide situation and 
a low level of leather imports, as well 
as a serious shortage of manpower, 
have combined to prevent any im- 
portant increase in total shoe produc- 
tion, though dollar sales have been 


well sustained because of increased 
emphasis on higher-priced shoes. The 
rationing of shoes to civilians tends 
to influence the purchase of the bet- 
ter-wearing higher-priced footwear, 
and retailers of popular priced shoes 
are sharply critical of the procedure 
under which, it is asserted, 15 million 


pairs of shoes in the $4-and-under © 


class are frozen in dealer inventories. 
While primarily a retailers’ problem, 
inability to. liquidate inventories re- 
stricts the dealer’s activities, concen- 
trates his reorders in the more easily 
moved higher-priced items, and in- 
creases the pressure on plants and fa- 
cilities devoted to quality goods. 

One effect of these several factors 
has been to distribute rather uneven- 
ly both the total shoe production and 
the dollar volume of sales. As shown 
in the tabulation, Brown Shoe Com- 
pany sales in the fiscal year recently 
ended increased slightly over 1943, 
and General Shoe showed a substan- 
tial gain for the same period, while 
Melville Shoe, whose production is 
largely in the popular priced brackets, 
has been running well behind 1943. 


Production Record 


In the first ten months of 1944 
over-all shoe production amounted to 
386.9 million pairs against 390.3 
million in the same 1943 period, a 
drop of less than one per cent. In- 
cluded in the 1944 total, however, 
were 59.9 million pairs of all-fabric 
shoes against 53.6 million in the 1943 
period. Production of rationed shoes 
for civilians dropped approximately 
20 per cent for the period, against a 
decline of 6 per cent in output for 
the Government. 

Costs of production have steadily 
increased since the imposition of 
ceiling prices in 1942, effecting a 
corresponding narrowing of unit 
margins, which at the outset, were 
generous enough. In recent months 
the supply situation in domestic hides 
has improved but tanning operations 

* . (Please turn to page 31) 


Leading Shoe Manufacturers Statistically Compared 


Net Sales Earnin: 

—Millions of Dollars— Yearly I 

1943 1944. 1942 1943 1943 

Brown Shoe .............. a$53.2 a$53.3 a$3.74 a$3.98 
Endicott Johnson ......... b104.0 b92.0 c4.80 b4.93 
Florsheim Shoe “A”....... al8.5 02.58 a2.53 
General Shoe ............. 440.5 a44.2° al.57 al.90 £1.73 
International Shoe ........ c142.8 g76.8 ¢2.02 gl.0i 
Melville Shoe ............. 51.6 h32.6 2.29 2.15 31.08 


a—Year ended October 31, b—52 weeks to May 29. 
months to November 36, j—6 months to June 30. 
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Dividends Consecutive 
— Paid— Yearsof Recent Indicated 
1944 1944 Dividends Price Yield 
a$3.19 $2.00 22 48 4.2% 
b4.58 3.00 16 67 4.4 
a2.36 2.00 10 32 6.2 
£1.87 1.00 11 19 5.1 
30.93 1.80 32 39 4.9 
j1.01 2.00 28 35 6.4 


c—Year ended November 30. f—9 months to July 31. g—6 months to May 31. h-—Iil 
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Progress Being Made 


Company is not in process of dissolution 
but is trying to conform with the stand- 
ards set by the Holding Company Act 


re Power & Light, one of 
the intermediate holding com- 
panies in the Electric Bond & Share 
group, recently effected arrangements 
for sale of its common stock holdings 
in Nebraska Power Company to a 
non-profit corporation organized by a 
group of citizens of Omaha. Various 
plans for municipal ownership of the 
property have been advanced, creat- 
ing considerable controversy. Efforts 
will be made to further the enactment 
of legislation by the State Legisla- 
ture which will clarify the situation. 

At all events, American Power 
& Light is reported to have a contract 
under which it will soon receive ap- 
proximately $14.1 million for its in- 
terest in Nebraska Power. Presum- 
ably the money will be used in the 
retirement of part of the holding 
company’s debenture obligations, al- 
though this cannot be assumed to be 
a definite fact until an SEC order is 
obtained. 


Proceedings Before SEC 


Mr. H. L. Aller, chairman of the 
board and president of American 
Power & Light Company, recently 
made this statement to one of the 
editors of the FrnancrtaL Wor tp: 
“In spite of the dissolution order and 
suit, American Power & Light has 
been endeavoring to conform in so 
far as is practicable to the standards 
set forth in the Holding Company 
Act, and, with this in view, has in- 
itiated several proceedings before the 
SEC. 

One proceeding is directed to the 
reclassification of all classes of stock 
into one class. Another proceeding 
is directed to the retirement of the 
debentures of American Power & 
Light and Southwestern Power & 
Light. Other proceedings are di- 
rected to the reorganization of cer- 


tain subsidiaries of American Power. 


& Light.” 
One of the main reasons for these 


reorganizations is that plant account 
“reclassification” orders have been 
issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Reclassifieation studies or 
proceedings have been started with 
respect to all subsidiary companies 


except Montana Power and a part of 


the Minnesota Power & Light pro- 
perties. 

Reclassification proceedings fre- 
quently lead to write-downs of pro- 
perty values on the books of the util- 
ity company. The FPC advocates 
“original cost” as the basis for plant 
valuations. Where ownership has 
changed hands one or more times, it 
is often diffieult to ascertain cost to 
the original owner. Consequently, 
“plant account studies” sometimes go 
on for many months. 

Although it does not. necessarily 
follow that all of American’s subsidi- 
aries wil] be required to write down 
plants to “original cost,” some large 
write-downs have been ordered. 
Northwestern Electric has been re- 
quired to “dispose of” $3.5 million 
of its plant account; Pacific Power & 
Light (according to the 1943 annual 
report of the holding company) “was 
ordered, among other things, to write 
off $5,728,459, partly against earned 
surplus or capital surplus and partly 
against future income.” 

Furthermore, in the case of Pa- 
cific P. & L., the “holding company 
is being required to forego the re- 
ceipt of earnings equal to several mil- 
lions of dollars of the purchase price 
paid many years ago, on the technical 
ground that the regulatory authority 
can require the company to state the 
plant account on its books at the 
amount originally paid by some other 
owner for the various pieces of 
property making up such plant. This 
is irrespective of the fact that the 
price paid by-the present owner and 
the value of that property today 
may be far in excess of the cost to 
that original owner.” 


The Northwestern write-down 


- order was contested by the company, 


but in January, 1944, the FPC was 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
In view of this very important de- 
cision by the Supreme Court, the 
company’s lawyers decided that it 
would be useless to proceed further 
with litigation which had been under 
way with respect to the Pacific Power 
& Light Company’s FPC write-down 
orders. 

Although the total amount of divi- 
dends received’ by American Power 
& Light in 1943, on the common 
stocks pf subsidiaries, was about $2.7 
million larger than in 1942, there 
have been no dividends on the Amer- 
ican Power & Light preferred stocks 
since 1942, 

The annual report for that year 
stated that “the dissolution order of 
the SEC and the company’s debt re- 
tirement program were factors in the 
decision to pass dividends.” Pre- 
sumably, no dividends will be paid 
for some time to come, in view of 
these factors and the implications of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Northwestern Electric case. 


Other Subsidiaries 


Montana Power, Northwestern 
Electric, Pacific Power & Light, 
Washington Waterpower, Kansas 
Gas & Electric, Nebraska Power, 
Minnesota Power & Light and Su- 
perior Water, Light & Power are 
under the FPC. However, all of 
the subsidiaries are under the SEC 
which has conducted plant reclassi- 
fication proceedings with respect to 


_ Texas Electric Service, Texas Pow- 


er & Light and others. 

On the other hand, American Pow- 
er & Light will get a substantial 
amount of money out of the Mon- 
tana Power-Glacier-Union Oil deal, 
which has been practically completed. 
Montana will sell to American all of 
the securities of Glacier, consisting of 
6,000 shares of common stock and 
about $3.7 million debentures. Glac- 
ier will transfer to American all of 
its assets. The oil properties of Glac- 
ier Production Company will be sold 
to Union Oil for an amount which 
will balance the cost to American of 
the securities acquired from Mon- 
tana. American will make a capital 
contribution to Glacier of the deben- 
tures acquired from Montana, but 
will receive in cash from Glacier 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Prosperity Permanent 
For Cigar Companies? 


Leaders had been in long term earnings downtrend 
until war boosted volume and upgrading gave price 
advantage—but will newly won ground be retained? 


Keystone 


here was a time when the term 

“two-fers” was applied with 
humorous disdain to cigars®* retailing 
at two for five cents. But more re- 
cently, it has become the popular ab- 
breviation for “two for fifteen cents,” 
the new allowable price for cigars in 
the old five-cent-six-cent group, 
among which the best known brands 
are probably the “White Owl’ of 
General Cigar Company and_ the 
“Phillies” of Bayuk Cigars. 

Cigar makers, particularly those 
catering to buyers of the lower-priced 
grades, should benefit substantially 
from elevation of the price ceiling on 
established, advertised brands, each 
of which has its own army of follow- 
ers who have reluctantly patronized 
the higher priced brands which have 
been in much freer supply in recent 
months than the old-line favorites. 
Restoration of a satisfactory profit 
margin on the once standard five- 
center is expected to result in larger 
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Labeling Cigar Boxes 


supplies in dealers’ hands, and avail- 
able to smokers. 

The scarcity of medium and low- 
priced cigars has been attributed to 
heavy demands from the armed 
forcés, and to a large extenf the ex- 
planation is probably true. Never- 
theless, the steady increase in manu- 
facturing and material costs, and the 
wider profit margins on higher priced | 
cigars, have hardly been an encourage- 
ment to manufacturers to concentrate 


on the modestly priced items, partic- 
ularly with the existing shortage of 
labor. 

Cigar consumption, even with the 
heavy quotas delivered to the military 
services and the cigarette shortage 
which, reportedly, drove many cigar- 
ette smokers to the use of cigars, is 
much below the high of recent years - 
—which was 6.2 billion in 1942—and 
final 1944 figures are likely to show 
a decline from the 1943 total of 5.2 
billion. The all-time . peak was 
reached in 1920 with more than 8 
billion cigars produced. From then 
on to 1933 sales trended irregularly 
downward. 

Cigar consumption normally fol- 
lows the trend of consumer incomes, 
but the intrusion of abnormal condi- 
tions during wartime has somewhat 
blunted the impact of high wages on 
cigar demand. War workers with 
unaccustomed money burning holes in 
their pockets may. be willing and 
anxious to purchase high priced ci- 
gars, but shortages of labor and to- 
bacco have restricted production. In 
the meantime the confirmed cigar 
smoker with a taste for one or several 
comparable medium-priced brands 
has largely gone on short tobacco ra- 
tions. 


Manufacturers Benefit 


The narrowing of the civilian out- 
let for cigars, and the channeling of 
higher priced brands to cigar coun- 
ters, has worked to the advantage of 
the makers of the more cestly cigars, 
and to the extent that their lines ex- 
tended into these upper brackets the 
larger cigar manufacturers have bene- 
fited. The result has been a reversal 
of the long term downward trend of 
earnings affecting the industry as a 
whole, but the benefits have been dis- 
tributed irregularly. 

Bayuk Cigars, for example, the 
leading maker of low-priced cigars, 
appears merely to have checked the 

(Please turn to page 29) 


a—Nine months to September 30, 1944. 


Statistical Highlights of the Principal Cigar Shares 


Re-_ In- 
Yearly 7——Interim——_. —Dividends—. cent dic. 
1942 1943 1943 1944 1943 1944 Price Yield 
Bayuk Cigars ...... $3.20 $3.36 a$2.60 a$2.35 $1.50 $1.50 34 5.9% 
Consolidated Cigar. 2.24 3.65 2.25 a285 2.00 250 29 86+ 
Deisel-Wemmer- 
Gilbert). 2.07. 2.53 al.65 a192 1.50 1.87% 23 7.6 
General Cigar ..... 2.36 2.00 a1.48 a088 2,00 1.25 28 4.3 
Webster Eisenlohr 0.49 140 a1.01 al.20 None*None 10 


*Retirement of 7% preferred stock on Risen 4. 


1944, after clearing arrears ($64. 75) opens the way for common ‘Jividends. 
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Ratings are from, the FINANCIAL Wor.tp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous issue 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1944 


Amer. Machine & Foundry B 

Advance to 22 lessens appeal for 
yield but postwar outlook is promis- 
ing. (Regular dividend 80 cents per 
annum.) Company normally manu- 
factures and sells about 95 per cent of 
all cigarette making and packing ma- 
chines in the U. S. and manufactures 
and rents practically all cigar mak- 
ing machinery. It also produces to- 
bacco weighing, backing and stem- 
ming, bread wrapping, necktie and 
ornamental stitching machines and 
other equipment. Now largely on 
war production, company apparently 
faces a large and growing postwar 
demand for normal items. Earnings 
in 1943 equalled $1.23 vs. $1.09 per 
share in: 1942; in the first half of 
1944, they were 49 vs. 52. cents a 
year before. Various dividends have 
been paid without break since before 
the depression. 


Champion Paper c+ 

Present speculative positions should 
be continued at 29. (Ind. div. $1 
per annum.) July quarter net was 
73 vs. 91 cents per share a year be- 
fore, but the full year to end next 
April will probably show no ma- 
terial change from $2.69 reported for 
1943-44. In this case, company will 
have earned $19.80, paid dividends 
totaling $6.25 and ploughed back 
$13.55 per share since 1937, whereas 
the stock is currently quoted at less 
than half that prewar year’s high 
above 63. Moreover, 1943-44 taxes 
equalled $4.22 per dollar of common 
earnings, suggesting postwar savings 
to largely offset any volume contrac- 
tion. Company’s specialties are white 
and book papers and boards. 


Creole Petroleum C+ 
Merger and development benefits 


begin to show in earnings; stock con- 


tinues fairly priced around 26 on the 
N.Y. Curb. (Paid 50 cents in June, 


75 cents in Dec., totaling $1.25 for 
1944.)  First-half consolidated net 
tripled that of the 1943 period, at 
$1.20 vs. 40 cents per share, both 
based upon present stock. Acquisi- 
tion of Lago in 1943 added refining, 
pipe line, tanking and retailing facili- 
ties but, left this Jersey Standard- 
controlled company essentially a 
Venezuelan producer. Now almost 
completed is a new 16-inch pipe line 
to seaboard (with nearly 100,000 bar- 
rels daily capacity) and plans for a 
new. 40,000 barrel refinery to cost 
about $40 million. (Also FW, June 
a1.) 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar Cc 

N. Y. Curb price of 25 1s about 
five times earnings but long term 
risks should not be overlooked. (Paid 


$3 in 1944.) In something more thari_ 
a come-back from 1942-43’s $1.23,” 


earnings for the fiscal year ended 
September 1944 climbed to $5.10 per 
share, reflecting doubled sales and 
increased realization from prior year 
inventories ($366,311 vs. $141,406). 
This was accomplished in the face 
of five times as great income taxes 
($2.91 vs. 55 cents per share). 
Neither this year’s sugar output nor 
molasses revenues is likely to match 
1943-44’s, but better sugar prices 
from present U. S.-Cuban_negotia- 
tions should largely compensate. 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


© insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


Engineers Public Service Cc 

Price of 16 is well below indicated 
liquidating value. (Last com. div. 
1932, but no pfd, arrears.) Common 
stock’s liquidating value is estimated 


_ around $22, as compared with which 
‘the stock is quoted at a 27 per cent 


discount. SEC order would com- 
pel divestment of all operating sub- 
sidiaries, with possibly one small ex- 
ception. Company is contesting it 
and the U. S. Supreme Court indi- 
cates a willingness to review the case. 
Meanwhile, the twelve months ended 
October 31 returned $2.32 vs. $1.75 
per share. in the preceding period. 
Company has asked more time to ex- 
pend $4 million in the purchase of 
preferred shares, at not over $100. 
By November 30, $2.5 million had 
been so expended. 


Inland Steel ; B+ 

Among the soundest integrated 
steels, stock is fairly priced at 82. 
(Pays $1 each in Mar., June & Sept.; 
$1.50 in Dec.; total $4. 50.) Second 
largest steel in the Chicago district, 
company is an efficient and relatively 
low cost producer. In the nine 
months through September, net de- 
clined to $4.70 from $5.35 per share 
a year before, largely reflecting 
further squeezes of profit margin. 
Following the recent wage increase, 
petition was filed with OPA for 
higher prices. Meanwhile, com- 
pany’s laboratories have developed 
(jointly with Titanium Alloy) a new 


| vitreous enameling alloy steel; and 


the Milcor Steel subsidiary has ac- 
quired the J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Co., Cleveland sheet metal product 
manufacturer and distributor. 


Int. Rys. Cent. Amer. pfd. C+ 

Strength at 86 recognizes wisdom 
of dividend limitation for debt reduc- 
tion. (Paid $1.25 of $5 pref. rate in 
1944; arrears $32.25 on Nov. 15.) 
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Heavy repayments last. year, includ- 
ing entire $2 million remaining 6s, 
left funded debt at around $9.6 mil- 
lion vs. $11.9 million in 1943 and 
$15.2 million in 1942. In fact, fixed 
charges were cut from $1.7 million 
back in 1930 to $803,940 in 1943 
and last year’s should be around 
$600,000. Fixed charges of $1.6 mil- 
lion were just covered in the worst 
year, 1933, when net would have 
equalled $9.64 per preferred share 
with present fixed charges. In 1943, 
the senior stock actually earned 
$17.86, and apparently it did nearly 
as well last year. (Also FW, July 
19.) 


Noma Electric C 

At 19.(N. Y. Curb), near recent 
14-year high, stock already discounts 
a strong earnings come-back. (Paid 


25 cents each in Mar. and Oct., 


1944.) Between 1941 and 1943 sales 
declined from $5.4 million to $4.1 
million and net from 98 to 25 cents 
per share, reflecting restrictions on 
decorative lighting sets, plastic and 
wooden toys, etc., not then offset by 
war output. 
eleven months’ sales much more than 
doubled to $7.8 million and record 
earnings are in prospect. During 
1944, a subsidiary purchased 114,661 
shares (23.2 per cent) of Triumph 
Explosives, while five new subsidi- 
aries were organized to distribute 
established and new peacetime prod- 
ucts. Pent-up civilian demand sug- 
gests a fairly well sustained volume 
after the war. 


Outboard Marine C+ 


Post-reconversion outlook is good 


but stock has advanced sharply to 41. 


and spread between bid and asked 
‘often reaches several points. (Paid 
50 cents each in Feb., May & Aug., 
75 cents in Nov., 1944.) Proposed 
2-for-1 split should improve market- 
ability. Iron Horse engines and gen- 
erators and Lawn-Boy power mow- 
ers will be discontinued by parent 
(but not Canadian subsidiary). 
American facilities will be recon- 
verted from war to normal produc- 
tion of Elto, Evinrude and Johnson 
outboard and industrial engines and 
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Last year, however, 


apparently to refrigerating equip- 
ment. In the fiscal year through 
September, net was $3.66 vs. $3.94 
per share, after $1.63 vs. $4.38 post- 
war adjustment reserves. Renegotia- 
tion of 1943 contracts required a net 
charge of $1.78 against the latter. 


Sherwin-Williams A 

Even at 102, this N. Y. Curb blue 
chip is far undér its peacetime prices 
above 150. (Reg. div. $3 per an- 
num.) Company apparently is off to 
another good year, with a first (No- 
vember) quarter volume 12.8 per 
cent above the 1943 period’s. In the 
fiscal year ended August, last, it 
wrote off only 24 cents vs. $1.09 
property loss and set up no further 
inventory reserve whereas there had 
been a 78-cent charge in 1942-43. 
These gains were partially offset by 
92 vs. 55 cents contingency reserves 
and no credit in adjustment of prior 
years’ taxes as against 68 cents per 
share in 1942-43. Company should 
be a major beneficiary of any post- 
war building and renovation boom. 


Swift & Company B 

Primary attraction of this meat 
packing leader lies in its 5.9% yield 
at 32. (Qu. div. raised from 30 to 
40 cents in Apr., 40-cent spec. paid 
in Mar.; 1944 total $1.90). In the 
face of unprecedented volume ($1.57 
billion vs. $1.49 billion) earnings in 
the fiscal year through October de- 
clined moderately to $2.64 from $2.94 
per share in 1942-43. Net equalled 
but 1 per cent of 1943-44 sales, an 
important factor being a $14 million 


overtime bill due to the manpower 


shortage, while excessive wear and 
tear~-doubled reserve for deferred 
maintenance to $2 million from $1 
million, Taxes on income jumped 
to $7.62 from $4.68 per share, indi- 
cating shock-absorbing _ qualities 
against any postwar sales contraction. 
(Also FW, Feb. 2.) 


Union Oil of California B+ 

This conservative oil, reasonably 
priced at 20, represents the Pacific 
Coast’s second largest operator. 
(Reg. div. $1. per annum.) Under- 
ground reserves have been materially 


increased in recent years, net in- 
terests totaling 351.4 million barrels 
at the end of 1943. Last year, com- 
pany undertook restoration of 11 
closed wells and development of 160 
acres of the Palmer Blochman pro- 
perty; bought 2.5 million barrels of 
crude from Naval reserves at Elk 
Hills; and arranged to purchase the 
properties of Glacier Production 
(American Power & Light sub- 
sidiary). Earnings last year were 
ahead of 1943’s, when final net was 
$1.56 per share, and gross property 
accounts have gained $23.4 million. 


U. S. Plywood C+ 

Sustained war earnings and long- 
er term growth prospects justtfy 
maintaining positions at 47. (Pays 
reg. $1.20 per annum.) Last March, 
company acquired control of 20 years’ 
output of Cascades Plywood (whose 
1943 production of 127 million square 
feet exceeded its own 100 million) 
through a $1.5 million loan secured 
by Cascade stock and _ substantial 
timber equities. Just last month, com- 
pany was reported arranging to pur- 
chase two tracts of timberlands and 
to be negotiating for a third. So as 
partially to reimburse its treasury, 
$1 million new 4% per cent preferred 
was sold in August. Meanwhile, 
company’s first (October) half year 
returned $1.59 vs. $1.25 per share a 
year before. (Also FW, July 19.) 


Weston Electrical Instrument B 

Appears realistically priced at 33. 
(Reg. div. $2 per annum.) Although 
1943’s reported net sales and earn- 
ings were after $3 million voluntary 
price refund and $1.5 million provi- 


sion for additional refund, recently 


completed renegotiation calls for still 
another $200,000 before and $56;000 
after tax adjustment. Last year’s 
nine-month statement appears to 
make more adequate allowance so 
that, although it shows but $2.83 vs. 
$3.42 per share a year before, a fav- 
orable fourth quarter comparison 
should bring final results closer to 
1943’s $3.86 per share. Company’s 


600. electrical measuring instruments 
are used in the aviation, automobile, 
radio and other fields. 
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ANOTHER There is one custom 
LEAF that few avoid nor 
TURNED care to do so. Itisa 

tradition handed 


down from the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity that prompts us on the ad- 
vent of the New Year to turn over 
to a new leaf and thereon inscribe on 
its clean page our hopes and aspira- 
tions, together with such resolutions 
we think may help and prosper us for 
the ensuing twelve months. The past 
has become a closed book, but it is 
not without its benefits for if the 
errors it has recorded ‘are heeded 
and avoided, it will provide us with 
a surer staff of life to lean on for the 
future. The New Year is a time of 
resolutions; some effervesce and are 
soon forgotten, while others serve as 
inspirations to do better those things 
that are under our own control. 

What other events the New Year 
will bring before its sands of time 
have run out, only destiny will tell; 
we can only fervently hope that they 
will be largely favorable for the peo- 
ple at large and for ourselves as in- 
dividuals. 

Among the hopes we long will 
come true as the New Year unfolds 
is the one most uppermost in our 
minds—may this ruthless and de- 
structive war soon vanish from the 
stricken world and be replaced by a 
long era of blessed peace. Without 
this happening, all other hopes and 
aspirations we personally and un- 
selfishly nurture in our thoughts can 
not come to fruition. There cannot 
be happiness or security, or unim- 
paired opportunity for any one of 
us, in a wounded and bleeding world. 

For that reason alone, if for no 


other, there should center whatever - 


hopes, aspirations and resolves we 
entertain as we go through the gates 
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of the New Year, the fervent desire 
and wish for an early peace, a peace 
which will bring a long period of 
security to civilization. A peace that 
will bring back to their homes and 
families our valiant men and women 
who so heroically are offering their 
all to preserve our freedom and that 
of other nations, and bring to those 
bereaved persons whose fathers and 
sons have made the supreme sacrifice 
the consolation that they have not 
perished in vain, but for a glorious 
cause. 

Blessed is peace—for without 
peace all else remains but empty 
hopes. 


THE While the ban on 
BAN ON racing so suddenly 
RACING and without any pre- 


vious warning issued 
by Justice Byrnes will win the ap- 
proval of all God-fearing people, it 
also is a blow to that section of it 
that takes no part in its gambling 
phases but is interested in this sport 
of kings purely for the sport’s sake. 

Byrnes has taken the position that 
racing and its use of the facilities in- 
volved increase our manpower prob- 
lem at a critical time—that it lures 
workers away from plants when such 
meets are held, that it places a heavy 
burden on rail transportation and 
consumes a lot of gasoline which is 
more imperatively required on the 
war fronts. In a large measure these 
claims are justified. The betting, 
which is a form of outright gambling, 
has reached enormous proportions, 
the pari-mutuels last year handling 
more than a billion dollars and al- 
most as much bet through outside 
bookmakers. This reckless wagering 
has caused severe criticism among the 


people, leaving few defenders of the 
sport. 

On the other hand, the racing ban 
is proving a two-edged sword, the 
other edge of which will cut heavily 
into tax revenues. In New York 
State, the loss in taxes from racing if 
the ban is not lifted before the year 
is out will exceed $27 million; in 
Florida the loss will be more than $5 
million, on which the state depended 
for its pension fund, and so it runs 
throughout other states. Therein is a 
serious note, another factor being the 
loss of business to enterprises identi- 
fied with racing. att 


CLOSE Under the aegis of the 
THE DOOR Securities & Exchange 
NOW Commission an organi- 


zation has been set up 
comprised of representative associa- 
tions that are engaged in the world 
of finance and investments—bankers, 
brokers and security dealers. It ex- 
pected that with the cooperation of 
the SEC they will work out a plan 
which can effectively protect invest- 
ors from all types of financial char- 
latanism. 

At the present time there is in the 
possession of the public around $120 
billion which is ‘more or less idle, for 
there is little opportunity to employ 
it profitably except in the security 
markets or in real estate because of 


the scarcity of goods, and this wealth _ 


is already whetting the appetite of 
the sharks. 

Hence it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the work of protection for 
the small and untrained investors be 
launched at the earliest moment for 
when the war is over and channels 
for the absorption of capital are re- 
opened there will be many more mil- 
lions of individuals who will want 
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to avail themselves of investment op- 
portunities. Better try to lock the 
doors before the horses are stolen 
and that can be done by such time- 
ly warnings as will catch the crooks 
before they can get in their criminal 
work. 

I would suggest that this associa- 
tion get out a weekly bulletin describ- 
ing swindles as fast as they make 
their appearance and circulate it 
widely. The more frequently it is 
issued the more effective it will be- 
come. In the early years of the 
FINANCIAL Wor.Lp, when it was 
pioneering in the crusade against 
financial fraud—and the woods were 
filled with them for that was before 
the Blue Sky laws were enacted, the 
Martin Fraud Act of New York 
State passed or the SEC set up— 
it conducted a widely read depart- 
ment called The Fairy Land of 
Finance. Therein fly-by-night pro- 
motions and financial frauds were 
satirized in a manner that in all the 
years did not produce a solitary libel 
action although to those who read it 
it was a timely warning. 

Some such effective form of pro- 
tection now could well be revived. 


TIDAL When money in cir- 
FLOW culation reached $6 
OF MONEY billion, as it did in 


the 1929 boom, it 
was considered a phenomenon. But 
when compared with the present $26 
billion, which gives promise of going 
even higher, it seems insignificant. 
These dollars, theoretically passing 
from pocket to pocket and gathering 
no moss, now exceed the value of 
all the gold we have stored. 

This tremendous volume of money 
is causing concern among conserva- 
tive bankers, for it is out of such brew 
that inflation is concocted. Price con- 
trol and ceiling levels do not seem to 
halt it. It can be brought within 
bounds only when production is once 
more allowed to overtake consump- 


tion. 
THEY As has happened so fre- 
MISREAD quently in the past, our 


THE STARS market astrologers, who 
had been predicting an 
impending decline, misread their stars. 
This only goes to prove how difficult 
it is to forecast the intermediate mar- 
ket tides. The game of guessing to 
catch the short swings is seldom a 
profitable one for their clients. 


JANUARY 3, 1945 


Stock Split-Up for 
Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad joins long list of companies split- 
ting their common shares. New stock should 
have greater market stability than the old 


ae Atlantic Coast Line owns 51 
per cent of Louisville & Nashville 
stock (1,170,000 shares outstanding) 
and other substantial blocks are held 
on a more or less permanent basis, 
the ‘floating supply” is ‘small. The 
company normally pays large divi- 
dends and the stock sells at a high 
price. Because of these factors, the 
issue has a rather volatile market, 
and changes in price of five points a 
day or more have not been rare. 

In many cases, stocl- split-ups do 
not accomplish anything worth while. 
But because of the factors mentioned 
above, it is at least possible that the 
proposed two-for-one split of L. & 
N. will make for steadier markets. 
Many people feel that they cannot af- 
ford to buy stocks selling for more 
than $60-$70 a share. It is conceiv- 
able that the new stock which, on 
the basis of current markets, should 
sell for about 54 will appeal to a much 
wider range of investors. Another 
factor which will increase the invest- 
ment appeal of the new L. & N. is 
the decision of the directors to pay 
dividends quarterly. 

Dividends aggregating $7 a share 
have been paid in each of the years 
1941-44, but the dividend payment 
dates have been irregular. It is now 
proposed to institute in 1945 quar- 
terly dividends, making them pay- 
able a few days in advance of the 
dates when Federal income taxes be- 
come due. It was officially an- 
nounced that no increase in the divi- 
dend rate is contemplated, and the 


Excuse Delay 


copy of “Indepen- 
dent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 
may be delayed in the rush of Holi- 
day mail. Please avoid premature 
complaints. Third-Class mail will 
take much more time than usual. 


rate on the new $50 par stock will be | 
equivalent to the $7 rate on the old. 

Louisville & Nashville is expected 
to show better than $15 a share— 
probably $16 or a little more—on the 
old stock for 1944, compared with 
$18.13 in 1943. Since earnings have 
been in excess of $16 a share in each 
year since 1941, and the company has 
consistently maintained a_ strong 
financial position, it might be expect- 
ed that the directors would consider 
a more liberal dividend policy. How- 
ever, the company has followed the 
same policy as most other railroads, 
of using war earnings largely to re- 
tire bonds and add to cash positions. 
But, unlike some companies which 
have resumed or greatly increased 
dividend payments, L. & N. has ad- 
hered to a maximum of $7 on the 
present stock. This has-been the 
highest rate since 1867. Dividends 
totaling $7 per share were paid in 
1910-14. and in 1927-30. 


Debt Retirements 


Since earnings have been so 
much larger than dividend payments, 
the company has been able to effect 
large debt retirements. Long term 
debt at the end of 1943 was $206.5 
million, which compares with $229.7 
million at the end of 1941. Sub- 
stantial further retirements were 
made last year. On September 21, 


the directors voted to call for redemp- 


tion (on January 1) the entire issue 
of unified mortgage Series A 3%4s 
of 1950, amounting to $11.4 million. 

Furthermore, the company has in- 
vited bids for a new issue of $53.8 
million 33¢s to refund the Series B, 
C and D first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. Since these bonds bear 
coupons at rates of 4 to 5 per cent, 
a substantial saving in interest will be 
effected. A part of the retirement 
will be effected with treasury funds, 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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A New Look. at the 
Building Supply 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
to be among outstanding beneficiaries 
of the expected postwar building boom 


he year 1899 marked the advents 

of two corporations destined, by 
dint of capable and aggressive man- 
agements operating under sound poli- 
cies, for ultimate leadership of their 
respective fields. One, American 
Radiator Company, gradually took 
and held first rank in heating equip- 
ment; the other, Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Corporation, became 
the outstanding enterprise in plumb- 
ing goods. 

Operating in complementary fields 
and distributing through similar and 
in some cases identical houses, often 
to the same contractors for the same 
jobs, it was natural for someone to 


recognize the possibilities of eliminat- . 


ing duplication of facilities and other- 


wise gaining in economy and efficiency 
through merging these parallel en- 
tities. 


Benefits Deferred 


This was brought about early in 
1929, just about a half year before 
the start of the country’s most pro- 
longed and extensive depression, re- 
covery from which has been inter- 
rupted by a war that has gradually 
assumed global character. Hence, 
there has been no real opportunity to 
demonstrate the advantages of the 
merger under enduring reasonably 
favorable circumstances. In truth, 
Department of Commerce statistics 
disclosed an almost 70 per cent drop 
in total construction activities from a 
peak of $13.9 billion in 1929, the year 
of consolidation, to a low of $4.3 bil- 
lion in 1933. When the war first 
broke out in Europe in 1939, the re- 
covery had caried only to $10.3 bil- 
lion in six years. 

Cognizant of the virgin markets 
abroad, American Radiator had 
pioneered in introducing radiators to 
Europe, in which it had met with its 
usual success. Before the war, rough- 
ly one-fourth of the consolidation’s 
total business was derived from for- 


14 


eign countries. It was a profitable 
business, too, for an even higher pro- 
portion of earnings arose therefrom. 
In addition to its twenty-eight do- 
mestic and two Canadian plants, man- 
ufacturing facilities were also operat- 
ed in England, Spain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium and 
France, although a $6.5 million 
charge has since set up full reserves 
against investments in the last five 
countries. Besides the loss of profit- 
able business abroad, then, the war 
resulted also in substantial bookkeep- 
ing losses reflected through surplus 
adjustments in the company’s balance 
sheet. 

Incidentally, the freeing of Italy, 
France and Belgium, and later the 
overthrow of the Nazis in Austria and 
Germany itself, should restore much 
of the written-off foreign assets and 
markets. Moreover, the tremendous 
damages sustained by British and 
European cities from modern aerial 
bombardment should result in a 
much above normal demand for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

In addition to plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, in which it is said to 
account for about one-third of the 
domestic. production, Ameri can- 
Standard has added other items to its 
output from time to time. It is a 
major factor in ventilating and air- 
conditioning equipment, with impor- 
tant industrial as well as residential 
and other markets. Among its many 
miscellaneous products are refrigerat- 
ing, power plant and oil refinery 
equipment, water heaters, controls 


and regulators, boilers, pipes and fit-- 


tings, tanks, hydraulic couplings, 
valves, gauges, and even coal, coke 
and pig iron, altogether adding up to 
about 150 different items. 

Reverting to the trend of over-all 
construction activities, the war did 


_lift the total to $11.3 billion in) 1940, 
$14.9 billion in 1941 and $17.4 bil- 


lion in 1942, thanks to the building 


stage of the Arsenal of Deniocracy, 


’ but this was largely at limited profit 


margins. Its completion, while pri- 
orities restricted other forms of 
building, was marked by a sharp de- 
cline to $11.7 billion in 1943 and a 
very much sharper drop will, of 
course, be shown for last year. 

As far as American-Standard is 

concerned, however, special produc- 
tion of parts for ships, aircraft and 
other war equipment, has proven 
more than an offset in volume. Net 
sales, which rose from $68.5 million 
in 1938 to $121.4 million in 1941, 
declined to $114.6 million in 1942, 
but reached $124 million in 1943, and 
with some relaxation of building re- 
strictions, should be well sustained 
for the duration. 
- This mounting volume has not pro- 
duced commensurate earnings, due 
to the squeezing of profit margins 
and the ascent of taxes. War net 
now seems to have “settled down” to 
around 50 cents per share per annum 
as against approximately 70 cents in 
1940 and 1941. There were losses 
in the early depression years and in 
the 1938 recession, but on approxi- 
mately the same number of average 
shares, the predepression net topped 
the $2 mark in 1929. ; 


Dividend Record 


Excepting only 1933-35, the com- 
pany and both predecessors have 
paid varying dividends without in- 
terruption beginning in 1904,. The 
present 40-cent annual rate may be 
regarded as pretty well secured, and 
offers a yield of about 3.6 per cent at 
prices around 11. 

Financially, little more could be 
asked of American-Standard, With 
a modest. $3.5 million long-term debt 
and only $4.4 million of 7 per cent 
preferred stock (redemption price is 
$175), it entered 1944 with a work- 
ing capital of $53.8 million and with 
$17.9 million current liabilities cov- 
ered more than four times by current 
assets and more than twice by $39.4 
million cash and governments alone. 

As to the future, American-Stand- 
ard may be counted upon to partici- 
pate actively in the postwar. building 
boom which must develop if the resi- 
dential construction deficiencies of a 
prolonged depression and especially 
of several years of war bans and re- 
strictions, are to be made up, let 
alone the year-by-year growth of pop- 

(Please turn to page 31) - 
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OUTLOOK 


Touched off by military reverses, the market price reaction may well 
be halted by a change in complexion of the war news. No indica- 
tion of change in the longer term trend 


FROM THE standpoint of a factor of influence on 
stock price changes, there is much difference be- 
tween the prospect that the war will continue for 


arn additional few months, and the appearance of . 


serious military reverses. Late last autumn when it 
became apparent that the Germans would not 
collapse “before election", as had been widely 
expected, the stock market took heart and resumed 
its advance, because there was thereby postponed 
the cutbacks of 40 per cent or more that the 
Army had said would be instituted on V-E day. 


BUT WHEN the énemy is able by means of savage 
attacks to break through our own lines and re- 
capture large areas that had previously been 
liberated, it is but natural for the market to lose 
its complacency. And when this occurs at a time 
when many stocks had reached a temporarily over- 
bought condition, it should not be surprising that 
the result is just about what we have witnessed dur- 
ing the past week and a half. 


AS THE SITUATION now is, the er analysts’ 
diagnoses lead to the opinion that there will be no 
significant slowing down from current high levels of 
industrial activity for the next six months or so, at 
least. Pinches in production of a number of types 
of civilian goods will doubtless reappear, but these 
will be more than offset by acceleration of output 
of military supplies. And Army officials now seem 
agreed that V-E day cutbacks, when they do come, 
will be materially smaller than called for by previous 
plans. In thé meantime; not only individual com- 
_ panies, but also various trade associations and 
government agencies will continue preparations for 
reconversion, a significant proportion of which is 
expected to be effected prior to Japan's defeat. 


ECONOMISTS ARE pointing out that if the German 
war does run on into the summer, one collateral 
result may be intensification of the forces of in- 
flation. For if large areas of Europe continue to 
comprise a battlefield, the Continent will be in for 
another year of deficient farm production. This 


‘double taxation 


would inevitably provide further boosts to the farm 
products of other portions of the world, particularly 
this country, which can hardly look forward to an 
unbroken succession of the bumper crops that have . 
resulted largely from the unusually favorable weather 
of recent years. Price controls over food stuffs have 
been especially ineffective, and a new phase of 
substantial food price jumps would touch off another 
whirl of the vicious inflationary spiral. 


THE POLITICAL situation abroad continues to con- 


_ fuse and disappoint Americans, but reports from our 


own capital are preponderantly favorable. Indica- 
tions increase that the new Congress will be even 
more "business minded’' than was the previous one, 
and whatever experimental legislation successfully 
survives the legislative process is likely to be of little 
importance. As evidence that even our recent 
military reverses have not made Congress forget 
the need for tax reduction at the earliest possible 
time, only a day or so ago Chairman George of 
the powerful Senate Finance Committee expressed 
the opinion that as soon as we can see a tentative 
end to the European war there should be a cut of 
ten per cent in Federal income taxes as a first step 
in tax revision. Hardly in prospect next year, but 
certainly of great importance as a factor favorably 
affecting stock values is the likelihood of repeal of 
later on, whereby shareholders 
would no longer be required to pay income taxes 
on dividends received. 


THERE HAS been nothing so far to indicate that 
the current price reaction is more than a: temporary 
reversal of the longer term upward trend. It is, of 
course, impossible to predict with any degree of 
confidence just where such corrective movements 
will halt, but the probable distance is not such as 
to warrant disposal of good grade securities that 
are reasonably priced in relation to earnings and 
prospects. Completion of this reactionary phase 
of the market will create the opportunity for mak- 
ing further additions to investment portfolios. 

Written December 28, 1944; Richard J. Anderson. 
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ADDITIONS TO “RECOMMENDED ISSUES” 
(See page 18): After paying dividends of 50. cents 
annually for six consecutive years (1938 to 1943), 
Socony-Vacuum in 1944 paid a total of 75 cents a 


afford to maintain, in light of earnings averaging 
about $1.30 per share over the eight years ended 
with 1943. Results for the full year 1944 are not, 
of course, available at this early date, but $1.28 
was reported for the nine months to September 30, 
which compares with $1.15 for all of 1943. 

Socony-Vacuum is one of the largest oil com- 
panies in the world, operating not only in the 
United States but normally in many foreign countries 
as well, with operations abroad furnishing about 

16 per cent of 1942's net income. Despite their 
lack of reconversion problems, oil shares lagged 
the general market during much of last year, the 
principal reason being fears that the war's end will 
bring a substantial drop in gasoline use. There are 
sound grounds for the opinion that such fears have 
been overdone, however. Not only would the return 
of peace bring resumption of civilian motoring on 
a wide scale, but other demand factors would 
increase also, and the passage of time will probably 
show the petroleum industry to have a considerably 
easier-than-average time of it in the transition 
period. 

Currently priced at about 13, on the basis of a 
75-cent dividend rate the shares would afford a 
yield of 5.8 per cent, and the issue is being added 
to the income stock group. Payments are usually 

ie made semi-annually — March 15 and Septem- 

ber 15—although it was a December extra 

a of 25 cents that brought the 1944 total up to 

75 cents. 


RECORD YEAR FOR AIRLINES: Estimates are 


that the 21 major air transport companies operat- 


gross revenues in excess of $150 million, as against 
$123 million in 1943 and $108 million in 1942. Much 
of the increase is of course traceable to the fact 
that the Government has gradually been returning 
aircraft requisitioned at the beginning of the war. 
Thus, as against a total of 188 planes in operation 
at the end of 1943, the following mid-year there 
were some 250 and at the end of 1944 there were 
about 320. In addition, only a few days ago 
57 more transport planes were declared surplus by 
the Army and Navy, of which 30 or more have been 
allocated to U.S. airline companies (the remainder 
to be sold to friendly foreign countries). 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, domestic companies 
were operating 340 aircraft, a figure that promises 
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share. This is a rate that this company could well . 


ing in the United States last year had aggregate. 


CURRENT 


to be substantially exceeded before the current year 
is out, as it is expected that the next six months 
will see Government release of 100 to 200 more 
craft. The speed with which they can be placed 
in commercial operation will, however, depend not 
only on the time required for reconditioning, but 
also the success in obtaining needed crews. But, in 
any event, the air transport industry seems definitely 
headed toward new heights in traffic volume 
in 1945. 

GOLD STOCK BOOM: Reports from Toronto tell 
of a growing fever of speculation in the shares of 
gold mining companies, many of them inoperative 
and some that never have had a mine. Of course, 
there are a significant number of old established 
and profitable Canadian gold mines whose shares 
represent legitimate speculations or semi-invest- 
ments, of which a dozen or so enjoy active U.S. 
markets. But, in addition, there also are shares of 
companies having little if anything more than a 
claim staked out in an area that is believed to con- 
tain gold, and many of these issues are being sold 
to unwary individuals through "boiler room’ tactics. 
Operating from Canadian cities, usually Toronto, 
there is little the U.S. authorities can do to keep 
credulous persons on this side of the border from 
being fleeced. Informed investors will, however, 
recognize the high pressure sales methods used and 
ignore the promise of sudden riches held out by the 
“boiler makers’. 


SHIPBUILDING OFF SLIGHTLY: For the first 
eleven months of last year, American shipyards 
turned out |,532 vessels of 14.98 million deadweight 
tons, as against |,688 vessels of 17.19 million tons 
during the same period of 1943. Thus it is evident 
that the full year failed to match 1943's record of 
1,896 vessels of 19.23 million tons,. principally be- 
cause the types of ships on which emphasis was 
placed in the 1944 program required greater num- 
bers of manhours for completion. The probabilities 
are, however, that earnings statements for the year, 
when published, will show no great variations from 
the 1943 results. Furthermore, it is likely that, dur- 
ing 1945 at least, the shipbuilding industry will con- 
tinue to operate at a high rate of activity, for 
shipping needs in prosecution of the Japanese war 
will be tremendous. 

But, beyond the period of the war, the outlook 
for most of the companies in this group is not so 
clear. The war's end will undoubtedly bring with it 
a sharp drop in demand “for vessels, although some 
ship operating companies are understood already 
to have drawn up plans for new types of passenger 
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carriers, and repair and maintenance work will be 
heavy. 


BIG UTILITY TAX BILL: The public utility 
industry last year earned a little less than it did 
in. 1943, despite the fact that gross revenues rose 
an estimated $110 million. The reason was, of 
course; that the latter figure was more than 
absorbed by higher expenses and taxes. The cost 
of fuel alone, it-.is estimated, increased from 
$363 million in 1943 to over $400 million in the 
most recent period, while taxes were up some 
$20 million. The result was that net income after 
all charges declined about $12 million, to $500 mil- 
lion, Taxes now take 24 per cent of the utility 
industry's revenues, last year's levy being $700 mil- 
lion’ out of a gross of slightly over $2.9 billion. It 
is obvious that the power companies will be among 
the leading beneficiaries of postwar tax relief, and 
a declining tax rate can be relied upon to furnish 
more than an offset to the further increases in 
operating costs that lie immediately ahead. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 18): 
Philip Morris earned $3.05 per share on the com- 
mon stock for the six months to September 30, 
compared with $2.90 per share in the same period 
of 1943... . Pennsylvania Railroad has applied tc 
|.C.C. for permission to issue $60 million general 
mortgage series F bonds. . . . Sales of Firestone 
Tire for the fiscal year ended October 31 last were 
$651.4 million vs. $545.3 million for the 1943 fiscal 
year. .. . Current rumors that National Department 
Stores would merge with May Department Stores 
have been denied by the president of the latter 
company. . . . Louisville & Nashville Railroad plans 
sale of $53.8 million 33s, 2003; proceeds, together 
with treasury funds, will be used to retire $57.7 mil- 
lion bonds bearing higher coupon. . . . Columbia 
Gas & Electric has filed a recapitalization plan with 
S.E.C. to meet the Commission's integration order; 
under the plan a single class of common stock 
(6.7 million shares) would replace presently outstand- 
ing preferred, preference and common stocks... . 
Columbia Pictures reported earnings for the 
13 weeks to September 30 equal to $5.07 per share 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


vs. $6.43 in same period of 1943... . MacAndrews 
& Forbes raised the January 15 dividend payment 
to 60 cents; paid 35 cents October 1|4 last. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Goodall-Sanford 
common stock and Metropolitan Edison's $3.90 pre- 
ferred stock approved for listing on New York Stock 
Exchange. . . . Raytheon Manufacturing directors 
have recommended a 3-for-| splitup; stockholders 
meet for approval February |. . . . International 
Tel. & Tel. is negotiating for sale of its Spanish 
telephone properties. . . . S.E.C. approved liquida- 
tion of El Paso Electric (Del.) and acquisition of 
company's assets by Engineers Public Service. . . . 
Directors of Majestic Radio have called 23,528 
shares of preferred for redemption February 28. 
. .. Hygrade Food Products sales totaled $105.9 mil- 
lion for the year ended October 28, compared with 
$101 million a year before... . 

Continental Insurance stockholders meet Feb- 
ruary 21 to approve change in capital from $5 mil- 
lion to $20 million; par value of present common 
stock would be increased to $20 from $2.50. ... 
Stockholders of Fidelity-Phoenix meet February 21 
+6 vote increase in capital to $15 million from 
$3.7 millon; par value will be raised to $10 per 
share from $2.50. . . . Ohio Associated Telephone 
(subsidiary of General Telephone) requests authority 
of Ohio Utilities Commission to increase rates in 
some communities. . . . American Viscose has con- 
verted two plants to the weaving of tire cord 
fabric; -a WPB request. . . . Stockholders of Out- 
board Marine meet,January 18 to vote 3-for-| 
stock splitup. . ... Pullman has purchased M. W. Kel- 
logg Company; privately owned industrial engineer- 
ing and contracting firm with assets reported at 
over $25 million... . 

Puget Sound Power & Light considers refunding 
program for its $51.5 million 4!/4s; annual interest 
charges are expected to be reduced by about 
$500,000. . . . General Foods completes arrange- 
ments to borrow $25 million from banks; $16.3 mil- 
lion will be used to retire the $4.50 preferred stock 
on January 31... . National Lead takes over brass 
foundries of W. A. Hardy & Sons... . Ely & Walker 
will pay $1 extra dividend January 15. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


SELECTED 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 

Atch., Top. & S. e 5% non-cum... 104 4.81% Not 

Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 99 6.06 10 

FOR INCOME . orice Philadelphia Co. $6 1075.61. 110 

Public Service N. J.. $5 cum...... 103 4.85 ot 
Atlantic: Const Lise gon. “64. Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum 80° 4.38 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4'/2s, '77.. 103 Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 42 4.76 


50 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, V2 f 
"A" 1983 106 Reynolds Metals 54% cum 5.61 10744 


Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5!/>s,1950. 106 | 
Seat & Pac. gen. ref. 5s, FOR PROFIT 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
' are combined in these issues. 
FOR PROFIT Am. Water Works & El. $6 cum... 99 6.06 110 
Columbia G. & El. 6% cum 88 6.82 110 
Chic. & No. West. conv. 44/95, 1999. 81 5.56 101%, Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum 48 ~=-5.73 53 
N. Y. Central 4!/s, 2013 82 5.49 101%, 68 7.35 100 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 103 5.83 — 110 Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 90 5.56 105 
Southern Pacific 4!/os, 1969....... 4.95 100 Wheeling Steel $5 pr. cum -89 5.62 105° 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend——. .——Earnings—— R —Dividend——. .—— ings—— 
STOCK Price 1943 1944 1943 1944 STOCK Price: 1943 " 1944 mp 1944 


Adams-Millis $1.75 $1.75 b$2.01 b$1.93 May Department Stores. 67 $3.00 $3.00 b$1!.70 b$!.8! 
American News 1.80 1.80 62.62 62.93 Melville Shoe 3 2.00 b1.01 
Borden Company ...... 1.50 1.70 60.87 bi.0I Pennsylvania Railroad ... 2.50 64 4,04 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 3.00 3.03 2.74 Philip Morris 95.8! 
Consolidated Edison ... j 1.60  cl.19 @Socony-Vacuum c1.28 
Electric Storage Battery. 2.00 bi.12 Standard Oil of Calif... . ¢2.21 
First National Stores... . 2.50 b1.34 b1.39 Sterling Drug ¢3.37 
Freeport Sulphur . 2.00 2.73 2.36 Underwood Elliott Fisher . 2.09 
Gen'l Amer. Transport. . 2.50 2.95 2.37 Union Pacific R.R....... 
Kress (S.H.) . 246... ix, United Biscuit 
MacAndrews & Forbes. . 1.65 1.55 cl.13 1.26 U. S. 
Macy (R.H.) 2.00 2.00 £2.14 £2.49 Walgreen 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS — 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCK Price 1943 1944 1943 1944 STOCK 


1944 

American Brake Shoe ... $l. c$2.08 c$1.83 Homestake Mining b$0.75 bD$.26 
American Stores j 3 b0.58 b0.58 Kennecott Copper t b2.06 b1.99 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. . c13.86 ¢12.20 Libby, McNeill & Libby. j0.88 50.94 
Bethlehem Steel 04.86 4.99 Lima Locomotive 48 TAS 
Griggs Mfg. cl.92 2.08 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 108 cll.85 cll.t5 
Climax Molybdenum ... ©2.90 2.42 McCrory Stores 12.22 2.02 
Commercial Solvents ... c0.75 0.74 Mid-Continent Pete 02.59 
Continental Can d s1.63 $2.09 c2.67 2.87 
cl.46 2.74 Phelps Dodge b1.34 b1.30 

Firestone Tire . b2.60 62.88 Thompson Products .... c6.43 7.03 
Fruehauf Trailer 2.57 2.30 Tide Water, Asso. Oil... cl.13 1.69 
General Electric cl.09 cl.10 Timken Roller Bearing... ¢2.03 cl.90 
Glidden Company 0.90 60.62 b0.73 Twentieth Century-Fox .. 04.52 4.67 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 2.00 5.74 U. S. Steel ¢3460 


os 


w 


3 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal years ended July 31. g—Fiscal year. ended March 31. 
ee year m9 February 28. r—i2 months to June 30. s—i2 months to September 30. D—Deficit. @—Added this 
week; see page 16. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


|? the Army’s new method for re- 
pricing war goods works out, 
management and stockholders try- 
ing to forecast profits may get by 
with smaller allowances for renego- 
tiation, although, to be sure, the 
Army itself will not underwrite this 
prediction. Renegotiation entails the 
examination of total profits as well as 
profits on particular contracts. The 
new pricing method, in essence, uses 
the methods of the renegotiators be- 
fore instead of after contracts have 
been carried out. To the extent that it 
is effective, less should be shaved by 
the renegotiators. 

The Army has organized “com- 
pany pricing teams” consisting of re- 
negotiation and procurement officers. 
When companies’ prices seem high or 
are yielding too much profit, they will 
try to reprice at once. They will look 
into prices and profits of subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers as well as those of 
primes. As they get into routine, 
they will meet managements periodi- 
cally. Presumably, agreements espe- 
cially will cover the prices set when 
orders are renewed. 

Army officers emphasize that the 
program supplements and does not 
replace present methods of setting 
prices. Procurement officers will 
continue to negotiate prices on par- 
ticular items. After work has been 
done, it will remain subject to re- 
negotiation. Companies will deal 
with three instead of with two pricing 
groups. But, a company which has 
shown its books to the new pricing 
teams and which has revised its prices 
in line with their findings, will surely 
have a good talking point when it 
goes before the renegotiators or, if it 
comes to that, the tax court. 


Curiously enough, the Army's 
prestige in Washingtori has_ been 
vastly increased by its :set-backs in 
Europe. As long as it was driving 
the enemy forward without check, its 
judgment on what supplies it needed 
was. criticized everywhere and_ by 
everybody. Ulterior motives, such as 
a desire to “control the American 


economy,” seemed the most plausible 
JANUARY 3, 1945, 


_ victory in the first quarter. 


explanation for keeping down civilian 
production. Now that the appear- 
ance of unmatched fighting prowess 
has been modified, Army judgment 
as to its needs for munitions is ac- 
cepted readily. Very likely, faith in 
the procurement branches will recede 
when victory seems to be at hand. 


A few months ago, the WPB 
bravely organized a “Construction 
Bureau” which was supposed to lay 
out the ground for a building revival 
immediately after VE Day. Its as- 
signment, embodied in a WBP “di- 
rective,” must have read like a lyric 
to the building contractors. The Bu- 
reau was to start production of build- 
ing components at once so that build- 
ers, invested in post VE projects, 
would not be caught short. It was to 
pave the way for putting together all 
the common utilities that a new 
suburb demands, 

What happened to the Construc- 
tion Bureau epitomizes what hap- 
pened to all of the reconversion 
schemes. The plans for component 
manufacture have been filed. The 
ideas for sewage, electrical . wiring, 
etc., will remain in progress a good 
while. A few of the men go on 
tinkering with them, trying to fit 
them to the changes since the Bureau 
was organized. But most of those on 
the Bureau staff check proposed con- 
struction in exactly the same way 
as before the Bureau existed. 

The Bureau recently got out a 
page of statistics giving its forecast 
of the 1945 outlook in the event of 
To those 
who don’t mind reading numbers, the 
figures were the tip-off. The increase 
over 1945 was startlingly unexciting. 


They are in utter contrast with: like 


forecasts by private agencies. The 
inference is that no preparations for a 
revival are likely for the time being. 


Members of the Congressional 
staffs who worked last spring on 
legislation for the sale of surpluses 
think that they ought to get up a pool 
on how long the three-man board will 
last. Most of them are bearish. They 


several predecessors. 


point out that Maverick, who rutis . 


the Smaller War Plants show, had 
They doubt 
that the board will hold on tong 2 
enough to have to face the ultimate 


problem—notably selling large ass 


victory surpluses. 

Even while mere odds and ends are 
coming into the market, they forecast, 
the board members will have troubles 
galore. Congressmen who saw to 
it that particular groups were to be 
favored are suspicious that attempts 
will be made at by-passing. They are 
ready to shout loudly if they get any 
complaints. 

Complaints do come even though 
there are yet no surpluses to speak 
of. There are, perhaps inevitably, 
some dealer operations between sur- 
plus sellers and government units 
which buy. Prices are criticized. Con- 
cerns kick when their competitors 


buy something. All this happens now. 
When surpluses are genuinely abun- 


dant, things should not be easier for 
those who must handle them. 


In introducing his full employ- 
ment bill, Senator Murray aimed 
quite frankly at discussion and pub- 
licity. There is little prospect that 


public works will be supplied to cover ° 


expected “deficits” between expected 
national production and the amount 
considered necessary to provide 
everybody with a job. Murray wants 
primarily to bring related questions— 
taxes, public works, income fore- 
casts—before a single group which 
will consider them together. 


Railroads used in shipping war 
material to the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, it has been definitely decided, 
will be used when warfare shifts en- 
tirely to the Orient. Army, ODT and 
railroad men are in agreement that 
shipments to the Far East cannot be 
handled by exclusive use of the Pa- 
cific ports. Extent to which those in 
the East and South will be used is 
being worked out in a general way. 

Toughest job for the railroads, 
when the change in signals comes, 
will be to stop suddenly Europe- 
bound freight and to reroute it. Army 
and. ODT. say that they their 
plans worked out for retagging the 
shipments, moving some into ware- 


- houses and some to the Pacific thea- 


ter. They promise that the change- 
over won't bring roads into utter con- 
fusion. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Food Foibles 

General Mills will soon extend its 
special one-cent introductory offer of 
*Be@ity Crocker” dehydrated soups to 
the*™Deep South—this type of mer- 
chandising has been highly successful 
in other territories and is expected to 
duplicate the record south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. . .. With the de- 
mand continuing to increase for 
strained and chopped fruits and vege- 
tables for infants, it is not surprising 
that Seeman Brothers has decided to 
enter the field—thus, the ‘White 
Rose” brand will soon cover a com- 
plete line of baby foods. . . . Table 
salt has been recommended for every- 
thing from flavoring grapefruit to 
serving as a gargle base, but now 


‘Worcester Salt has found a new 


angle—the coming campaign claims: 
“A pinch of Worcester Salt mixed 
with dry ground coffee in pot, perco- 
lator or drip-maker brings out 
deeper, richer flavor, more aroma 
and bouquet.” . . . Now that H. J. 
Heinz Company is making over a 
hundred different products, it has 


UTMOST 
SAFETY 


For institutions, corporations and 
large and small investors, this time- 
tested, federally chartered savings 
institution offers utmost safety. 
Large reserves, prime security, able 
management and federal insurance 
to $5,000 protect investments. Cur- 
rent return is better-than-average. 
Write for full details. 


STANDARD 
Savings 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


By Weston Smith 


to do something to retain its claim. 


to the famous “57 Varieties”—this 
will explain the title of the new book- 
let, “57. Ways to Use Soup,” which 
shows how soup will serve for mak- 
ing gravies, sauces, flavoring, etc. 
. . . Latest in food substitutes will 
help offset the shortage of spices from 
the Orient—Atlantic Processing Mills 
will soon introduce a new synthetic 
cinnamon, which is said to have both 
the texture and flavor of the natural 
product, but is considerably lower in 
price. . . . Recent patents reveal more 
devices for preparing all types of 
food automatically: Food Machinery 
has developed an apparatus to pit 
olives mechanically; Klein Noodle 
has perfected a conveyor for popping 
com at a continuous rate; Yank- 
frank, Inc., has designed a gadget to 
core hot dogs by mechanical means ; 
and D. W. Tackett Company has a 
machine to score nutshells in such a 
way that the meats are uninjured. 


Rubber Rambles 


B. F. Goodrich Company is now 
peroducing tires from the latex se- 
cured from kok-sagyz, the Russian 
dandelion—these casings are said to 
be equal to those produced from the 
rubber of the Hevea tree. .. . An im- 
proved molding compound, composed 
essentially from artificially prepared 
rubber, a curing agent and a resinous 
rubber isomer obtained through a 
phenol process, has been patented by 
U. S. Rubber—the material is ex- 
pected to serve as a substitute for 
natural rubber in many applications. 
.. . Firestone Tire & Rubber has de- 
veloped a new type of rubber cement 
which is described as the only one 
of its kind to bond synthetic rubber 
to metal—up to now metals had to be 
brass-plated before they would hold 
a cement, but this new adhesive is 
even effective on both alumium and 
magwesiiim, which cannot be success- 
fully brass-plated. ... A new method 
for vulcanizing continuous sponge- 


rubber sheets directly to fabrics, felt, 
rattan, etc., has been developed by 
Sponge Rubber Products Company— 
the coating is laid without cement or 
other adhesive, and the resulting ma- 
terial is said to be suitable as a sub- 
stitute for leather in making shoes, 
luggage and similar products. . 
Hewitt Rubber will enter the con- 
sumer goods field for the first time 
following the end of the war—plans 
call for the offering of lines of molded 
and foam rubber goods. . . . Tires, 
bathing caps, hot water bottles and 
raincoats can be made more resistant 
to leakage by a double-walled plastic 
bonded construction—the design is 
like a vulcanized “sandwich” with 
two layers of rubber and the plastic 
between. 


Radiovisionals 


Two-way radio communication on 
more forms of transportation is being 
prepared for postwar introduction— 
Greyhound Corporation anticipates 
the time when each bus will be in 
constant contact with terminals and 
garages, while White Motor is plan- 
ning the installation of similar sys- 
tems as standard equipment: on its 
trucks. . General Electric an- 
nounces that its magnetic-wire re- 
corder, used by the armed forces 
since the early days of the war, will 
now be made available for use by 
radio broadcasting stations—it is said 
that speech can be reproduced with 
excellent fidelity with this fine wire, 
but in its present stage of develop- 
ment it is not recommended for 
recording music. . . . George Henry 
Payne, former FCC commissioner 
and editor and publisher of Forum, 
has joined Finch Telecommunica- 
tions, Inc., as director of the com- 
pany’s advisory board to consult with 
newspapers which are interested in 
adding facsimile radio to their serv- 
ices—it is understood that a number 
of the daily paper chains and press 
services plan to utilize facsimile to 
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speed news coverage, and the dis- 
tribution of news pictures, charts, 
cartoons and comics. . . . The filing 
of an application by Crosley Corpora- 
tion for permission to construct and 
operate a television studio in Cincin- 
nati is taken as an indication that 
this company is preparing to add a 
line of televisors after the war. 


Glass Glossary 


Colored “Fiberglas” draperies in 
a wide variety of fabrics are expected 
to open a new field of textile manu- 
facture after the war—such draperies 
will be popular with the housewife 
because they shed dust and dirt, are 
flameproof, and have high resistance 
to moisture penetration and to de- 
struction by cooking, oil burner and 
other fumes. . . . An improved “Dura- 
lite” safety goggle has been designed 
by American Optical for workers 
who face the hazards of flying ob- 
jects—the major change in the new 
goggle is a larger eyecup which is 
reputed to afford maximum eye pro- 
tection, increased ventilation and 
greater comfort. . . . Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass has obtained a patent on 
a process for making a fine cellulose 
flour which will be useful as a filler 
in the manufacture of synthetic com- 
pounds such as molding plastics, ad- 
hesives and insecticides—a tumbling 
impact mill, where steel or porcelain 
balls exert a grinding action on the 
fibres, has been designed to do the 
job... . A new air-tight, protective 
goggle. has been developed by Polar- 
oid Corporation which will not cloud 
up or fog from the moisture in the 
breath—a . bulbous nose-piece pro- 
vides for normal breathing, but re- 
moves the moisture in sufficient 
quantity so that it will not form a 
mist on the lenses. 


Plastic Parade 


polyvinyl alcohol plastic has 
been patented by duPont for the pur- 
pose of serving as a substitute for 
silk in the foundation fabrics required 
on lace-making machines—the new 
sheet film,which holds the pattern of 
the lace in place, dissolves quickly in 
hot or cold water, and thus speeds the 
manufacturing process. . . . ““Flexol” 
has been added to the line of ester- 
type plasticizers handled by the 


plastic affiliate of Union Carbide & 
JANUARY 3, 1945 


Carbon—the new plasticizer is said 
to possess a very, low vapor pressure, 
is practically insoluble in water, and 
has a low absolute viscosity. .. . Na- 
tional Dairy Products ‘may well boast 
of its venture into synthetic fabrics— 
production of “Aralac” starting with 
the New Year has been increased to 
30,000 pounds daily. . A host of 
postwar uses for ‘“Krimpreg’’ are 
being readied by Kimberly-Clark— 
this plastic-surfacing material to pro- 
tect and reinforce plywoods is ex- 
pected to become an important raw 
material in the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses, freight cars, re- 
frigerators, furniture, and piano and 
radio cases. .. . Transparent “Lucite”’ 
plastic has proved to be an improve- 
ment over wood and wire in making 
hangers for clothing—Plastic Engi- 
neering Research Company is now 
turning out these light-weight hang- 
ers in a selection of pastel shades to 
match the color motif in any ward- 
robe. . . . The Tennessee-Eastman di- 
vision of Eastman Kodak has dis- 
covered a treatment which corrects 
one of the greatest faults of cellulose 
acetate plastics, i.e., its tendency to 
develop brittleness — called ‘“Salol,” 
the new inhibitor will extend the life 
of such plastics to about two years, 
in contrast with a half-year for simi- 
lar plastics without this ingredient. 


Christenings 


The new adhesive of Paisley Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has been named “Pliastic 
Cement’’—it is a soft white fluid that 
can be applied by brush, spray gun or 
gumming machine, and may be ap- 
plied with equal facility to paper, 
cardboard or plywood. . . . Newest in 
masking tape for protecting metals in 
plating solutions has been introduced 
by Michigan Chrome & Chemical 
Company under the name of “Micro- 
tape”—the unusual feature of this 
tape is that it is made by extrusion. 

. Another variety of “poured floor- 
ing” has been christened “Stone- 
oleum” by Continental Asbestos Re- 
fining Corporation—it is described as 
being “self-healing” in that it fills 
holes and cracks in a surface and 
levels to a smooth flooring. 


* * * 


When writing for additional in- 
formation, please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed envelope or postal card. 
Mention date of issue in which item 
appeared. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number seventy of @ series. 
ScHENLEY Corp., New YorK- 


Post Bellum! 


This recorder has received a copy of 
a letter addressed by the chairman of 
the board of this company, Schenley | 
Distillers’ Corporation, to its president, 
vice-president in charge of production 
and vice-president in charge of sales. 
His letter states in part: 


* * * * * 


“Out first obligation is to give 
the returning veteran who left his 
job with Schenley to join the Armed 
Forces, full opportunity of reemploy- 
ment with the company. Our next 
obligation is to give every returning 
war veteran every possible oppor- 
tunity of employment with Schenley 
consistent with fulfillment of our 
responsibility to present employees 
of other than war replacement status. 


“Every available position should 
be earmarked for the returning vet- 
eran, whether it is in Sales, Produc- 
tion, Research, New Products, Office 
—the entire gamut of our business. 


“When this tragedy of war is. 
over . .. it should be the aim of 
Schenley, in its every component 
part, to be staffed by veterans in 
every possible position, so that this 
company will be an organization 
willing to give veterans every pos- 
sible, true opportunity. 


“T would like to see a policy adopted 
which accords with the foregoing 
for the guidance of the entire Schen- 
ley company. This policy should be 
so broad, so human, so attuned to 
the times, that it will merit the re- 
spect of everyone in our present 
organization, of the returning vet- 
eran, of the Government, and of 
the public, and gain happiness for 
us, through its accomplishment.” 


* * 


The statement above was not intended’ 
for publication, but it is too good to 
withhold. It is an expression of the spirit 
of modern American business which 
augurs well for, the future well-being of 
our country. 


Pe the label “MADE IN THE 
es MARK MERIT 


of SCHENLEY Corp. 


* * 


P.S. As this column goes to press I 
find that Schenley has already rehired 
upward of 120 former employees who 
have been discharged from the armed 
forces. They are now back in jobs com- 
mensurate with or better than those 
they left. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenlev 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 
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he bond market sold off in sym- 

pathy with stocks last week, but 
the declines—even in speculative is- 
sues—were not very large in most 
cases, particularly in view of the ex- 
tent of the preceding advance. A few 
issues, such as Atlantic & Danville 
4s, Central Branch Union Pacific 4s, 
Big Four St. Louis Division 4s and 
Pennsylvania Company 4s, advanced 
counter to the general trend. 


PUGET SOUND P. & L. REFUNDING 


A recent announcement intimated 
that this company was considering 
the refunding of its first mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, outstanding in 
the amount of approximately $51.5 
million. This refinancing is expected 
some time before the summer of 
1945, and the resultant savings 
should aggregate $500,000. As the 
company exhausted its entire carry- 
over tax credits in 1944 this year and 
enters the excess profits tax brackets 
in 1945, this reduction in charges 
will help to some degree. No indica- 
tions, however, has been forthcoming 
telative to the replacement of the 
present 137,500 shares of $5 prior 
preference stock with an issue of a 
lower dividend rate. 


AMERICAN UTILITIES SERVICE 6s 


This utility system recently filed a 
plan of liquidation with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission which 
will take precedence over the recapi- 


“MOP” 
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Speculative Potentialities 
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talization plan filed some time ago. 
Under the new plan either stocks or 
notes of subsidiaries will be sold or 
these subsidiaries will be compelled 
to dispose of ‘their properties and ul- 
timately liquidate. As a_ prelude 
American Utilities is planning to sell 
the electric and steam heating prop- 
erties of Minnesota Utilities to 
Northern States Power Company of 
Minnesota. Securities or properties 
of the remaining subsidiaries will be 


eliminated through invitations to ten- 


der bids. As American Utilities is 
under order to recapitalize on a single 
stock basis, proceeds from the fore- 
going would be applied first to the 
redemption of its collateral trust 
bonds, recently quoted around 105. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 


Judge A. B. Lovett has authorized 
the Central of Georgia to make inter- 
est payments of over $1.25 million on 
certain of the road’s bonds. 

The payments are to be made to 
holders of the first mortgage issue, 
and the consolidated mortgage bonds, 
the first mortgage bonds of the Chat- 
tanooga, Rome & Southern Railway, 
and the purchase money mortgage 
bonds of the Chattanooga division of 
the Central of Georgia. 

Coupons dated August 1, 1937, 
February 1, 1938, August 1, 1938, 
and February 1, 1939 of the first 
mortgage bonds and the November 


1, 1934, coupon of the consolidated 


mortgage bonds of the Central of 
Georgia must be surrendered. 


PHILA. & READING C. & L. 


There is now a prospect that appli- 
cation may shortly be made by the 
trustees of the Philadelphia & ‘Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Company for per- 
mission to make payments in cash to 
holders of the refunding 5s of 1973 
and debenture 6s of 1949. This 
would, of course, supplement the pay- 
ments to be made in accordance with 
the reorganization plan and would 
therefore be applied to the reduction 
of the bonds to be issued under the 
plan. 

The outlook for anthracite in the 
postwar period has not been consid- 
ered too promising, and before the 
stimulus provided by the war the po- 
sition of the industry was distinctly 
unfavorable. Most of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading properties are rela- 
tively high cost, so that the improved 
financial setup should enable the 
company to meet its problems more 
efficiently and with somewhat better 
earnings prospects. 

Recent strength in the bonds ap- 
pears to have pretty well discounted 


Rovan Typewrirer 
Company, Ine, 


A dividend of 154%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1945, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1945 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 6, 1945. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1945, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on January 6, 


1945. H. A. WAY 


27,1944 


“SERWICE 10 
INDUSTRY 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd St., N. ¥. 17 


The Board of Directors has declared from earned 
surplus a quarterly dividend of $.25 per share 
and an extra dividend of $.25 per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1944, payable February 1, 
1945, to stockholders of record January 15, 
1945. Transfer books will not be closed. 

B. H. YOUNG, Secretary 
Dated, December 28, 1944. 
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the situation, ..although.. somewhat 
higher prices ‘may still. be registered. 
The plan, as it stands at present, 
gives for each $1,000 of the refixnd- 
ing 5s cash of $165, new bonds to 
the amount of $270 and 27 shares,of 
common stock. Debenture holders 
would receive $76 in cash, $125 in 
new bonds and 12% shares of com- 


mon stock. 


POWER 


Deal, will be. inclined to, create them... ~~ tak: 
' Athough Tennessee has been al- 


Even if such far-flung agencies as the 
Atlantic or Southwest authority can- 
not make the grade, smaller ones like 
the Ohio, Arkansas, Cumberland, 
Tombigbee and Potomac-Susque- 
hanna river systems might have au- 
thorities created in sufficient ;number 
to accomplish much, of, the. desired 
purposes, 


For third,’ ‘congressional ‘elec: 
tions in non-presidential’ years; when: 
the faithful are unable to. ride into. 


office on the coat tails of a popular 
president, have shown: a tendency to 


run. much more strongly ‘against ‘the 


party in power. than. in presidential 
years. So the New Deal. is out to 
set up as many new public power de- 


velopments as’ possible in “the next: 


two years, to beat. a: possibly, more 
hostile Congress to the draw in 1946. 

For a fourth, the New Deal is anx- 
ious to get these new projects author- 
ized and at least part of the funds 


expended. before the war ends and - 


the demands of war industries for 
power declines. Although we heard 
much about the glorious records of 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee and TVA 
a few months ago, and their contri- 
butions to the war effort, the fact is 
that this was made possible largely 
because these projects had vast pow- 
er supplies going to waste and the 
Government made tse of it through 
the creation, directly or indirectly, of 
aluminum and similar ‘plants to em- 
ploy it in the production of vital. ma- 
terials. 

. But some industrialists and econo- 
mists question the ability of many of 
these government-owned or govern- 
ment-financed industries to dispose of 
their outputs and, hence, to continue 


as large power consumers, after the. 
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~ Southern States 


wat, it~ wants “to. establish new 
‘public power projects before some of © 


the old ones go sour. 

Finally, many of: the much-herald- 
ed. blessings which TVA has. con- 
ferred upon the people of the Tennes- 


see Valley do not stand up under 


careful scrutiny. This can best be 
demonstrated from the following 
table : 


Electrified Farms in Per Cent 
of Total Farms 


1933 1943 Change 
North Carolina..... Sh 
Virginia ........... 74. 33.4 © 26.0 
Alabama .......... “BA “AZ 
Kentucky .......... 3.3 240 
Tennessee. ...:..... 3.6 22.0 --17.6 
Mississippi ........ 0.9 13.2 


most completely under control. of the 
TVA from the standpoint of electric 
production and distribution for more 
than 5 years, and it has been selling 
power in the state for more than-ten 
years, rural electrification in Tennes- 
see showed a. poor record of ‘ per- 


formance in comparison with neigh- 


boring States where distribution of 
electricity ‘has been ‘largely the 
hands of private ‘power companies. 
This is indeed surprising in the face 
of all we. read: about what TVA is 
doing in the way of erosion control, 
soil, conservation, fertilizer, produc- 
tion, low power rates for farmers, low 
cost house and barn wiring, low- 
priced electric appliances, ‘and™ the 


- hundreds of other social experiments 


it is making. 


Note: This is the first of two articles. 
The second will discuss the proposed Mis- 
souri Vi alley ont will 
next week, 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 6 


be multiplied a hundred times. And, 
rubber is. going to get into your car 
too, more than ever before. 

Fortunately for the rubber indus- 
try, its quick mastery of synthetics as 
a substitute for basic crude rubber 
opened wider horizons. Its labora- 
tories have developed new materials, 
some stronger than steel, some lighter 
than cork, others more transparent 
than optical glass. 


SOUTHERN FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Current Dividend 242% 


@ BEFORE you invest, consider 
these salient features of 
_ SOUTHERN FEDERAL Invest- 
ment Certificates: 


@ Federally insured up to 


@ Current Dividend rate 242% 
per annum. 


e@ Assets More Than $3,750,000. 


Your Inquiry Invited 


SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 
John L. Conner, President 


+ 


ELY & WALKER DRY GOODS 
COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
Common stock has been declared payable January 
15th, 1945, to stockholders of record at close of 
business December 29th, 1944. The stock transfer 
books will not close. 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 

The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c per 
share on the First Preferred Stock, and 60c per 
share on the Second Preferred Stock have been 
declared payable January 15th, 1945, to stockhold- 
ers of record at close of business December 29th, 
1944. The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
St. Louis, Missourt, December 21st, 1944. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 116 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Dec. 13, 1944, for the 
fourth quarter of the year 1944, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on Jan. 15, 
1945, to shareholders of aan at the 
close of business on Dec. 1944. 


The Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxerr, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 


LIFE INSURANCE AND 


LISTED SECURITIES LOANS 


INTEREST TO 32% 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
cua, 24S: be Salle Stroet 


State 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 


R 
4 
| 
: 
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. These developments and hundreds 
more are not fantastic. They are part 
of a continuing program of serving 
through science. The regular line of 
rubber products will take on new 
diversification that will fill in gaps in 
lagging sales. But distribution of new 
products may take as much concen- 
tration in marketing research as it 
did in the organic research that made 
them possible. After the bulge is over, 
after the order taking of the early 
postwar period, there will come the 
test of America’s selling prowess. 

To the extent permitted by our 
war activities, our company has been 
geared up for action by educational 
studies on each group of products. 
They give to the separate divisional 
staffs knowledge which is a far cry 
from the usual pep talk presentation. 
Tomorrow’s salesmen will be so 
equipped with facts that they will be 
sales engineers. Their’s will be the 
whole story on synthetic rubber and 
chemical products, tires, mechanical 
rubber goods, footwear, clothing, golf 
balls, drug sundries, and general tex- 
tile products. 


Planning Necessary 


Scientific distribution in the foreign 
market requires even more planning. 
It is more expensive and the pull is 
harder. But, it has always paid good 
dividends when there was a lull on the 
domestic front. American exports first 
started in appreciable amounts in 
1914. It has been an up and down 
performance since then because our 
efforts were not persistent enough. 

The rubber industry has_ been 
exporting dollars in late years to 
establish plants overseas as well as 
maintaining branches in foreign com- 
mercial centers. The United States 
Rubber Company has maintained a 
nucleus of overseas branches during 
wartime. From that number, there 
will grow twice as many outposts in 
peacetime. More attention has to be 
paid to foreign trade and distribution 
because it takes in all the complica- 
tions of international economics. If 
we do not participate in exports and 
imports, we will shrink nationally 
and individually. 

In all, the rubber industry rose to 
one of the tough assignments of war. 
It beat the shortage-of its basic ma- 
terial—natural crude rubber. It should 
and will be ready for the most scien- 


tific distribution that rubber products | 


ever had as a result of sights set 
well ahead of time. | 
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Personal Supervision 
The Key to Better 
Investment Results 


The investor who follows a planned program 
under the guidance of our organization has the 
assurance that all new developments and poten. 
tial influences are being constantly appraised 
with respect to their possible effects on his 
individual investment program and any neces- 
sary changes recommended accordingly. 


SOLVES YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEM 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a 
supplemental business carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, adding to his principal 
and safeguarding his future. Few investors have the time 
or training to plan and supervise their investment programs 
personally and many have found a happy solution to their 
problem by turning the task over to us. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Last year over 80 per cent of all expiring 
contracts were renewed and of these clients many have 
been subscribers to our service continuously from five to 
fifteen years. 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we 
have helped many others. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


Mail your list of securities at once and let us explain how our 
Personalized Supervisory Service will point the way to better invest- 
ment results and what our annual fee will be. 


THIS COUPON TODAY. NO 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me in improving my investment results (list of present holdings of 
securities with original purchase prices enclosed). oe will it cost me? 
My Objectives. 

Income Capita ent [] 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


Jan. 3 
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AMERICAN P. & L. 


Concluded from page 8 


$650,000 in payment of notes held by 
American before agreement was ef- 
fected on other details of the trans- 
action. 

‘Recently, an important financial 
paper published an article which 
stated, in net effect, that American 
Power & Light would dispose of all 
of its properties except its Texas 
holdings, which might constitute a 
“single, integrated public utility sys- 
tem” under the terms of Section 11 
(b) of the Holding Company Act. 
This was immediately denied by the 
management, the president issuing a 
statement as follows: 

“American Power & Light does 
not contemplate proposing to the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
that it be permitted to retain owner- 
ship of any Texas operating compa- 
nies as an integrated system, nor does 
it contemplate that there would be 
any merger or consolidation of the 
operating companies in Texas. Stud- 
ies are being made with respect to the 
feasibility of the acquisition by a new 
company, to be organized in Texas, 
of the equity securities of the Texas 
operating utilities which now consti- 
tute a part of the Electric Bond & 
Share system. This is a matter com- 
ing closely within the jurisdiction of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission.” 

Mr. Aller also stated that the ru- 
mored reports to the effect that 
American Power & Light Company 
plans to fall back on a Texas system 
as a final step in a program of in- 
tegration, and that American intends 
to retain the Texas system as its one 
system permitted under the Act, are 
erroneous. 


Our Estimate 


Obviously, much will depend upon 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
with respect to the contested SEC 
dissolution order of 1942. The au- 
thority of the SEC to issue an order 
of this type (and the constitutional- 
ity of the Holding Company Act) 
have never been directly tested in the 
highest court. American Power & 


Light apparently intends to press the 
JANUARY 3, 1945 


matter, either for its own interests, or 
as a test case for the industry, or 


both. Its final plans will have to await: 


the Court’s decision. 


In the meantime, it is obvious that © 


the company is getting ready for a 
number of changes which it may or 
may not have to make, on the 
grounds of advisability or necessity. 
It seems a good guess that a number 
of other important properties will be 
sold, or disposed of in some other 
way. 
Referring to the holding company 
article last week (FW, Dec. 27, page 
6) if this should happen, it is quite 
likely that the result—other things 
being equal—would be higher prices 
for the holding company’s pre- 
ferreds, despite the fact that they 
(and the common) are to be reclassi- 
fied into one new issue of capital 
stock. It is reported that proceedings 
on the reclassification (before the 
SEC) will soon be completed. 


L. & N. SPLIT-UP 


Concluded from page 13 


so that there will be a substantial net 
reduction in debt. 

This reduction in debt and in 
fixed charges is highly important for 
the future of L. & N. stock, particu- 
larly since the one outstanding weak 
point in the situation has been a high 
ratio of debt to total capital. The 
ratio of bonds outstanding to total 
capitalization was about 65 per cent 
during 1932-1941. This is one of 
the main reasons why dividends were 
reduced to $2 in 1932 and omitted in 
1933 ($3 a share paid in 1934). 

The L. & N. is primarily a soft 
coal carrier, and has not suffered in 
any great extent from non-rai] com- 
petition. Nor is such competition 
expected to be a serious factor in the 
future. Thus, if the company can 
continue to reduce fixed charges, 
either through refundings or retire- 
ments out of war earnings, dividend 
payments can be expected to be fair- 
ly consistent in the future. The road 
has habitually maintained a_ very 
strong working capital position. 

The yield of about 6.5 per cent is 
attractive for an issue which is grow- 
ing in investment stature. 


« REAL ESTATE > 


CALIFORNIA 


“A FARM. A STOCK RANCH. OR BOTH 
COMBINED. A hedge against. inflation. 4,000 
acres which can’t run away! Part of an early 
grant from Spanish Government to the Catholic 
Church, Situated in fast-growing San Diego 
County, on the warm mesa and foothills of Palo- 
mar Mountain, where the world’s largest telescope 
(buildings all completed) will stand, soon after 
the “‘Duration.’”’ State highway to the mountain 
traverses this property, and travel will be large 
and of high class. Something romantic and dif- 
ferent. A little Empire which should be seen to 
be appreciated. Beautiful canyons; springs; moun- 
tain streams, waterfalls; profusion of oaks, alders, 
sycamores, férns etc; deer, valley and mountain 
quail; rich grazing for livestock, and quantity of 
finest, frost-free land (both red and black loam) 
adapted to citrus and deciduous fruits, avocados, 
nuts, grapes, beans, grain, hay or early vegetables. 
Many fine building sites; moderate taxes. Easy 
distances: To Oceanside and beaches 25 miles: 
San Diego 48 miles: Los Angeles 125 miles. All 
over California’s wonderful paved highways with 
choice of several picturesque inland routes, or 
along Pacific Ocean Shore. Deal direct. No com- 
missions. Address—J. C..Adams, Pala Mission. 
California. San Diego County. Or F. H. Plaisted, 
1224 S. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. Large completely fur- 
nished summer home on lake shore with private* 
sandy beach, six bedrooms, separate servants’ 
cabin, garage. Too large for owner. Price $15,000 

Box No. 157, c/o Financial World. 


ILLNESS COMPELS SALE~ Beautiful mod- 
ern 1l-room home, White Mountains. $6450. 
Terms. John O’Connell, Bartlett, N. H. 


NEW YORK 


VALUABLE SUBWAY CORNER 
Facing Beverly Rd. BMT Sub. Station 


225 Marlborough Rd., Brooklyn 
ABOUT 85x100 
Possession After July 1, 1945 
PRICE $38,000 
L. N. ROSENBAUM & SON, Owners 
565 Fifth Ave., New York 


SMALL estate 80 acres, 53 miles from N. Y. C. 
9-rm stone house (10 yrs. old) oil heat, case- 
ment windows, over-sized fireplace, “3 cottages, 
grass tennis court, out-buildings. Brook & trout 
stream runs through property, 1,500 ft. both 
sides of Route 32. Suitable real estate develop- 
eg Price $40,000. Box 83, Mountainville, 
aN. 


A MASTERPIECE 
IDEAL HYDROPLANE AND AIRPLANE 
LOCATION 
2,000 acres of water with miles of sandy beaches, 
1500 ‘acres of land 70% wooded. MODERN 
SWISS MOUNTAIN LODGE, 12 rooms, large 
fireplace, also MODERN 25-room LOG CABIN 
guest house, 24 sleepers, several baths, living 
recom with fireplace, DINING HALL for 6, 
disappearing windows, both furnished, all sur- 
rounded with evergreen trees, improved 9-room 
house, 3-room bungalow, all overlooking 2000- 
acre lake, beautiful view, improved fireproof, con- 
crete and steel building, 90x30 feet; ideal camp; 
improved 8-room house, 4-room bungalow on 25- 
acre lake; 2 farmhouses, barn; 1,500 feet above 
sea level; cost owner half million; asking less 
than third. Act quickly. 
Free list all types real estate. 

G. VAN WAGENEN, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


MAMARONECK — A lovely authentic Dutch 
Colonial in wonderful condition, with spacious 
lawns beautifully landscaped; bathing and yacht- 
ing facilities at your door. Contains 12 rooms, 
4 baths and large sunporch. Detached 2-car heated 
garage with quarters above. Immediate occu- 
pancy. Priced to sell quickly. Call or write for 
appointment, 
J. STANLEY HARE, Real Estate 

156 West Post Rd. Mamaroneck 1287 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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Byron Jackson Company 


Crucible Steel Company of America 


Zarnings & Price Range (BIC +. 


20 
Data revised to December 27, 1944 40 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, successor to 4 — 
ae formed 1872. Office: 2301 East 10 | 
Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual 0 
meeting: Last y March. Number 


Tuesday in 
of stockholders (January 31, 1942): 4, 1" 
Capitalization: Long term debt. . 


Capital stock (no par)...........2 278,68 shs 


Business: Makes pumps and equipment for the oil industry 
and also for irrigation, water works, sewage systems, paper 
and pulp mills, dredging and mining. Prior to war, foreign 
business comprised about one-third of sales. Facilities during 
wartime devoted to military items and to normal products for 
the Government and for war industries. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1944, 
$2.4 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $952,129. Book value of capi- 
tal stock, $12.27 a share. 

Dividend Record: Continuous payments by present company 

since 1928, except 1932 and 1933. 
- Outlook: Unit profit margins are narrow on war production, 
but substantial volume offsets decline in sales to users in non- 
essential industries. Increased demand for oil pipeline pumps 
and sales of normal goods to other essential users, further 
support earnings. Postwar prospects are favorable. 

Comment: Capital stock is a better-than-average capital 
goods equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


8 
Mar. 31 June30@ Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price 
$0.61 88 $1.25 27 $3. $ 


$0. $0. 2.45 33%—15 

2987... 666.5% 0 1.06 0.95 0.53 3.34 2.50 34%—12 
0.50 0.16 0.26 1.52 1.25 _ 

1939........ 0.31 0.26 0.32 0.46 1.35 1.00 17%#—11% 
1968... 2% 0.39 0.25 0.04 0.39 1.07 1.00 5%— 9 
, 0.07 0.40 0.61 1.25 2.33 1.00 12 —%™% 
SS 0.04 0.67 0.44 0.79 *1.94 1.25 17 —10 
0.90 0.48 0.27 $2.01 1.25 25%—16 
0.61 0.64 0.18 os $1.25 §25 —20 


*Includes 24 cents postwar refund. 7Includes 59 cents postwar refund. §To De- 
cember 27. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 
& Price Range (CEX) 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Incorporated: 1852, New York, as Corn 
Exchange Bank. Present title adopted 1929 
and service expanded to include general 
trust business. Main office: 13 William 
Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in January. Number of 


stockholders (November 1, 1944): 11,610. +d 
Capitalization: $2 
*Capital stock ($20 par)......... 750,000 shs r) 


*Double liability ceased in 1937. 


Business: Facilities include complete foreign and domestic 
banking accommodations, investment and trust divisions and 
a thrift department. Operates 75 branches in the five boroughs 
of New York. Member of Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. The Corn Exchange 
Safe Deposit Co., controlled by this bank is the largest safe 
deposit company in New York City. 

Management: Progressive in conduct of business. 

Financial Position: September 30, 1944, U. S. Governments, 
$450.5 million; other investments, $15.5 million; cash and due 
from banks, $148.5. million; deposits and other liabilities, 
$628.9 million. Book value of capital stock, $50.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Unbroken payments since 1853. 

Outlook: Income from securities continues to be the main 
earnings factor; and Government securities, comprising the 
most important income producing assets, afford a stable though 
restricted return. Cost of doing business is comparatively high 
due to, the large number of branches and small accounts. 

Comment: The capital stock is of semi-investment character. 


Years ended Dee. 1939 


Dividends paid ...... 3.00 3.00 3.00. 3.00 2.40 2.40 $2.40 
Exe Range: 
46% 39% 48% 40% 23% 25% 37 T44% 
*Based on increase ital funds plus dividends declared. {Nine months 
ended 30, 1944. December 27. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Executive 
office: 405 Lexington Ave., New York Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 10, 1943): 
Preferred and common combined, 9, 304. 


& Price Range (XA) 


' PRICE RANGE 


TARNED PER SHARE $10 
$5 
DEFICIT PER SHARE a 


1937_'38 ‘39 "40 “41 “42 43 1944 


Capitalization: Long term debt...$12, 2 000 
Subsidiary long term debt....... 0,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv...322, 320 shs 
Common stock (no par).......... 444,698 shs 


*$100 par; callable at 110; convertible into 
of common, 


2 shares 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of high speed and 
tool steels, also a leading producer of alloy and special steels, 
ordnance and forgings. Wartime activities largely center on 
ordnance and operation of Government-owned steel plants. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $42.7 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $20.6 million. Book 
value of common, $97.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; Common 
dividends paid 1919 to 1931; resumed 1941. 

Outlook: Heavy demand for armament steels will continue 
for the duration. Automobile and other durable goods pro- 
ducers will be good customers after the war, but earnings 
will doubtless again show marked cyclical variations. 


Comment: Both issues are inherently eee and are 
subject to wide price swings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu ended ; June 30 Dividends Price Range 
+$0.86 1$2.36 None 56% 
1937 75.03 t. +0.78 None 81%—21 
TD1.09 73.63 None 525—24% 
1940........ $1.74 1.78 $3.53 5.58 18: None 475% —25 
1.74 2.22 2.83 6.17 2. 96 =$1.00 474% —28 
een 2.84 3.95 2.58 tD2.11 7.26 2.00 395,—23 
1943........ 3.39 3.12 bes 3.00 38 —27 
1.97 2.43 §3.00 §374%4—28 


*Not available. menths. {To December 30, 1942. tAfter renegotiation settle- 
ment. §To December 27. 


Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Incorporated: 1929, Del.; organized 1922. | 20 
Office: 8315 Washington Ave, St. Louis, Mo. | 15 
Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in April. | 10 
Number of stockholders (Feb. 29, 1944): ] 5 
Preferred, 1,113; common, 1,055. rt) 


2barings & Price Range (EOS) 


nes 


Capitalization: Long term debi... .$2,000,000 
*Preferred stock (5% cum $50 

par) (1937 series)....... wensdeul 30,000 shs 
+Preferred stock 5% cum. 

conv. (1941 series)...........06 30,000 shs 
Common stock ($2 par)........+s0... 384,781 


*Callable at $52 to March 15, 1947, $51.50 thereafter. +Red. $52.50 to Sept. 15, 
1946, on scale down; conv. into common at to 15, 1947, then at $27.50 
to Sept. 15, 1950. 

Business: Sells women’s shoes, hosiery, handbags, etc., 
through a chain of 169 Baker, Burt’s, Leed’s and Chandler 
stores in 97 cities in 34 states. Hosiery and handbags approxi- 
mate 22% of sales. 


Management: Under direction of the founding family. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $6.2 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $2.7 
million. Book value of common, $15.78 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments in 1929-31 and 1934 to 
date. 

Outlook: Little further change is expected in duration earn- 
ings. Lifting of controls, increased supplies and lower taxes 
should aid postwar operations. 

Comment: Interest in the stock centers in its gecord of 
steady dividend payments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Dividends paid ...... *1.00 0.75 
Price Range: 
Hi *23 24 17% 719% 17% 17 15 
beds “28 8% 10% 10% 14 11 11% iié 
“Adjusted for 3-for-1 split-up in 1937, TListed N.. Y. 
1939; prior to that on N. Y. Curb. {Six months ended bine 80, 1944, $1.09 


1943 period. §To December 27. {Excludes postwar refunds credited to bow nat 


reserves, 64 cents in 1942, 39 cents in 1943. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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VALUABLE POIN TERS FOR 
VESTORS 


RE you one of the multitude of investors who 
get a kick out of buying shares in this or that 
company without a thorough knowledge of their 
value but simply because you expect to make a 
quick profit? Permit us to speak to you bluntly. 
DON’T try to make money from short-term spec- 
ulation. Many try it. Few succeed at it. Why? 
Simply because the odds are all against them. 


We believe the investor should buy securities 
primarily for income and reasonable safety. If 
you follow such an objective and use judgment 
in your selections, you will be able gradually to 
build up a well balanced, diversified investment 
program which will afford you a constantly in- 
creasing annual income. 


CAN YOU AFFORD A SUBSCRIPTION? 


If you have enough money to buy securities at all, 
you have enough capital to make a $15 yearly 
subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD a profitable 
investment. It will not insure you against mis- 
takes but it surely will increase your ability to 
make far more advantageous security selections 


TO BECOME A WISER INVESTOR—MAIL COUPON BEFORE FEB. 10th 


7 


? FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $15 please enter my order for: 
(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 


month for entire year; 


income tax expense. 


OUR PLATFORM FOR INVESTORS 


(b) “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”—each 


(c) Privilege of obtaining advice by letter, as 
Note—W hat you pay us for a sub reg ta books) is a deductible 


The average person lacks the time and knowl- 
edge for successful “in and out” speculation and 
even when he selects the right stock for a 
quick profit he usually sells out after a few points 
rise. If, on the other hand, he has picked a 
down-trend stock he holds on grimly until he has 
a very large loss; then he sells out, at or near the 
bottom. He takes small profits and large losses. 


Our “Investment Service Section” is particularly 
adapted to helping investors plan and invest 
along the foregoing intelligent lines. We can help 
you to keep well informed on the vital facts that 
are essential to wise decisions relative to adding 
undervalued securities to your holdings and dis- 
posing of overvalued or doubtful issues. 


than is probable in the case of an investor who 
acts without similar guidance. When you obtain 
investment guidance from FINANCIAL WORLD you 
are dealing with an organization that for 42 
years has specialized in developing new tech- 
niques and ideas for helping to remove the guess- 
work from investing. 


Extra Value Offers: 
(0 Check here (and add $2.95) for large 
book of “Stock Factographs”. Price 
alone $3.85.. 


(] Check here (and add 50 cents) for new 
i “12 Year Record of N. Y. S. E. 
Stocks”. Price $1. 


( Check here (and add 50 cents) for “104 
PREMIER PEACE STOCKS”, re- 
cent $1 book. 


[) Check here (and add $1) for $2 Bond 
and Preferred Stock Guide covering 
over 4,000 issues. 


(0 Check here if you wish to subscribe for 
6 months. Remit $7.50. 
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Prentice-Hall, Incorporated 


Southeastern Lines (Inc.) 


Earnings & Price Range a 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as successor 
to New York Corporation of the same name. 
Office: 217-325 South State Street, Dover, 
Del. New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in February. 
Capitalization: Long term debt ....... None 
Preferred stock: $3 cum. part. conv. 


o5888s 


Common stock (no par).......... 62,568 shs. 


Business: One of the larger publishers of various text books 
for high schools, business schools and colleges. Also issues 
various loose-leaf services covering taxation, industry, com- 
merce, banking, etc. 


Manegement: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1943, $3.2 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 
million. Book value of common stock, $48.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Distributions have been made on the com- 
mon stock in every year since 1929. 

Outlook: Restrictions on paper usage, coupled with labor 
and metal scarcities, curtail book publications, but business 
and tax situations have stimulated demand for the services 
conducted by the company, more than offsetting increased 
over-all costs and taxes. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are closely held and have a 
limited market. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Calendar years: 19386 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Earned per share..... $4.21 $4.43 $3.87 $3.76 $4.05 $5.05 $4.30 $6.91 .... 

Dividends paid ...... 2.80 4.50 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.05 2.80 ..u0 $5.00 
Range (N. Y. 

45 40 44 42 38% 34 4° 

% 42 33 35% 32 35% 33 34 743 


oe has unlisted trading privileges on New York Curb Exchange. {To December 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, inc. 


arnings & Price Range (SOV 
Data revised ito December 27, 1944 of g ge ( _ 


Incorporated: 1882, New York, as Standard = 
Oil Company of New York, changed to 10 
present name in 1934. Office: 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: hast 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 0 
(December 31, 1943): 115,808. 


Capitalization: Long term debt .*$126,716,312 
Capital stock ($15 par)...... 31,178,323 shs $1 


*Excludes $13,113,877 payable in 1944. 1936 °37 ‘38 ‘40 “42 1943 


PRICE RANGE 


EAPNED PER SHARE 


$ 


Business: One of the major domestic oil producing, refining 
and distributing organizations, with interests in most of the 
important foreign areas (except Russia). Formerly one of 
the Standard Oil family: merged with Vacuum Oil in 1931. Also 


manufactures waxes, candles, paints and containers for certain_ 


of its products. Principal trademarks identifying company 
products are “Socony,” “Mobilgas,” “Mobiloil” and “Gargoyle.” 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $271.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and securities, $167.9 
million. Book value, $21.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long dividend record by constituent com- 
panies and regular payments by present enterprise since for- 
mation. 

Outlook: Over-all peacetime domestic volume may be smaller 
than wartime business, but profit margins should be better, 
and important Far Eastern activities should benefit from 
cessation of hostilities. 

Comment: Shares are of good grade; comparatively low 
price reflects the large stock capitalization. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 oe! 1942 1943 1044 
Harned per share..... $1.38 $1.82 $1.29 $1.10 $1.17 $1.38 $0.99 $1.15 sees 
Dividends paid ...... 0.70 0.80 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 +$0.75 
Priee Range: 
ob vo 17% 23% 16% 15% 124 19 
12% 13 10% 10% 


28 (For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


psearnings & Price Range (SGL) 
Data revised to December 27, 1944 12 LL 
Incorporated: 1926, Kentucky, as Consoli- 9) 
dated Coach Corp. Present title adopted No- 6} 
vember, 1936. Office: 801 North Limestone 3 
St., Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting: First 0 


Thursday in May. Number of stockholders 
(September 8, 1944): Common, 1,872. 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ 
Common stock $5 par............ 542, sis ped 


19% 37 "38 "39 "40 42 1983 


Business: Operates a unified bus system over 5,900 miles of 
routes in West Virginia. Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 

Management: Has followed an aggressive policy. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $129,345; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash, $2,313,396. Book 
value of stock, $7.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying rates on common since initial 
payment in 1939. 

Outlook: Revenues should continue high for the duration, 
reflecting heayy traffic and restrictions on private transporta- 
tion. The system does the largest passenger motor carrier 
business in the area, comprising Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia, and should derive lasting benefits from 
the industrial development of this area. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better equities in the highway 
transportation group. 


tEARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s *Price Range 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends High Low 
1989 0.14 0.2 0.58 0.35 1.26 $0.75 9%— 6% 
eres 0.11 0.27 0.53 0.38 1,28 0.75 84— 5 
| SRR Se 0.29 0.50 0.66 0.34 1.87 0.75 9%— 6% 
0.27 0.57 0.81 0.90 2.55 0.75 Th— 
0.79 1.10 1.28 0.88 4.05 1.00 14%— 8% 
0.90 1.00 1.06 1.25 $214%—20% 


“Listed on New York Stock Exchange July 15, 1939. 
dividend paid December 18, 1944. {To December 27. 


tAdjusted for 100% stock 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


, : Earnings & Price Range (WAC) 
Data revised to December 27, 1944 
Incorporated: 1919, New York. Office: 30 120 PRICE RANGE 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N. Y. 20 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. 40 
Number of stockholders, July 1, 1944: sa 0 bei 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ Non 1 
*Capital stock (mo par)......... 599,857 sha EARNED PER SHARE dol 
*Approximately 583,135 shares are owned ¥ 
by Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 1936 '37 "38°39 "40 ‘47 1943 


Business: Largest manufacturer of airplane engines and 
parts. Makes four principal types of airplane engines as 
follows: (1) single-row “Cyclone”; (2) “Whirlwind”; (3) 
double-row “Cyclone.” The engines are used in many models 
of the U. S. Army and Navy aircraft. as well as the com- 
mercially operated transports of leading airlines of the U. S. 
and foreign countries. 


Management: Under control of Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $29.4 million; ratio, 1.0-to-1; cash, $70.0 million, includ- 
ing $11.2 million restricted to use on Government contracts. 
Book value of capital stock, $79.96 per. share. 


Dividend Record: Varying payments 1921-29; 1936 to date. 


Outlook: For the duration, volume will continue to depend 
upon government orders. Sharp curtailment is inevitable 
when war developments reduce military demand. 


Comment: The small floating supply of the shares often 
makes for volatile market performance. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ended 

Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Earned per share $1.61 $0.71 $1.76 $3.48 $5.48 $6.24 e 10 as 6 wis. 84 $6.00 .... 
Dividends paid.. None None 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 8.00 7.00 *$8.00 

Range: 

68 140% 128 102 124% 129 1g2 104 108 *91 
16% 35% 62% 38 55% 85 91 86 80 78% *69 


*To December 27. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CIGAR COMPANIES 


Concluded from page 9 


trend, but gives promise of early 
modest improvement in earning pow- 
er and resumption of the betterment 
that set in a year ago only to be 
halted by the tight labor and tobac- 
co situations. Consolidated Cigar, 
with its leading “Dutch Masters” and 
more liberal profit margins, has con- 
tinued the expansion in both sales 


and earnings which has been under. 


way since 1942. 

On the other hand, earnings of 
General Cigars, which specializes in 
low priced cigars (its “White Owl” 
normally accounts for more than 50 
per cent of its sales) .are still in the 
down trend which his persisted since 
1941. In 1944 its dividend payments 
totalled but $1.25 against $2 in 1943 
and $2.25 in 1941 and 1942. Despite 
its unsatisfactory results and the pay- 
ment of dividends in excess of earn- 


ings, the company is in strong posi-. 


tion and has steadily added to ‘its 
working capital since 1934 through 
the use of unexpended depreciation 
charges. 

The company’s principal higher 
priced brand, “Robert Burns,” affords 
the best margin of profit but sales of 
this and other better priced cigars 
have not offset the poor results real- 
ized elsewhere. 


Better Prices 


Despite irregularities in individual 
company showings the over-all pros- 
pect for the cigar manufacturers is 
brighter. A better price situation is 
indicated. as a result of the increases 
recently granted, although their ef- 
fect will not be clearly observed for 
some months. The stress of war has 
developed operating economies and 
increased efficiency of the individual 
worker. 

The available tobacco supplies of 
the leading companies are adequate 
under current labor conditions, and 
while the civilian may have difficulties 
in obtaining his favorite brand for 
some time to come, total sales should 
expand moderately. The industry as a 
whole should be able to retain its grip 
on its new prosperity at least for the 
duration of the: war. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 

Allegheny & Western Ry...... $3 S Jan.2/45 Dec. 20 

American Casualty ......... lide Q Jan.2/45 Dee. 23 
American Furniture Co. 

$1.75 Q Jan.15/45 Jan.11/45 
Amer. Lighi & Traction...... 30c .. Feb.1/45 Jan.15/45 

American Meter Co.......... 50e .. Jan.17/45 Dee. 
American Sugar Refining...... $3 Y  Feb.2/45 
Apollo Steel Co.............. Y  Feb.2/45 Jan.5/45 
Atlantic 6% pf...$1.50 Q  Jan.2/45 Dee. 19 

-T5e .. Jan.2/45 Dee. 19 
Attleboro Gus Light Co....... $2 Q Jan.2/45 Dee. 15 
Auto Finance Co. 5%% pf. ous Q Jan.2/45 Dee. 20 
Bank of Nova Scotia......... Q Feb.1/45 Jan.16/45 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. ...... ioe E Dec. 28 Dee. 18 

Q Mar.1/45 Jan.31/45 

Bellanca g dat ea 50e .. Feb.1/45 Jan.20/45 

Brainard Steel Corp.......... lie Q Dee. Dec.” 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Co...... 35e Q Jan. 13/43 Dec. 30 
Brush-Moore Newspapers, 

$1.50 Q  Jan.1/45 Dec. 30 
Byers tA. Co. 

Calif. - -oreson Pwr. 7% pf..$1.75 Q Jan.15/45 Dec. 30 

Q Jan.15/45 Dec. 30 
Canadian & Lid.. .. Jan.16/45 Dee. 27 
Canadian Food Prou....... Apr.2/45 Feb. 28/45 
Cannon Shoe Co............. 20c .. Jan.2/45 Dec. 23 
Carolina, Clinchfield 

B.D. Blin. $1.25 Q Jan.20/45 Jan.10/45 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec..12c .. Feb.1/45 Dec. 30 
Chesapeake-Camp 5% pf.. $1.25 Q Jan.1/45 Dec. 21 
Cin. Postal Term. & Realty, 

1.62% Q Jan.15/45 Jan.5/45 
Cohen (Dan) Q Jan.2/45 Dee. 23 
Community Frosted Food..... 1l0c S$ Jan.15/45 Dec. 30 
Conn. River Power 6% 2 Q Mar.1/45 Feb. 
Consolidated Dry Goods Q  Jan.2/45 Dee. 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft 

31%ce Q Mar.1/45 Feb.15/45 
oe Gas & Elec., 7% 

$1.75 Q Jan.2/45 Dec. 27 
Contl. 80e Jan.15/45 Dec. 30 

20e E Jan.15/45 Dee. 30 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft ...... 50ce .. Feb.15/45 Feb.2/45 
Darling Stores 6% pf...... Q  Jan.2/45 Dec. 22 


Delaware Pwr. - Light Co.. 
Donnacona Pape 


Duquesne Lt. Co. 5% Ast pf.$1. 25 Q 
East Tenn. Lt. & Pwr. 

Eastern Townships Tel. Co...25¢e Q 
Eaton Paper $3.50 cum. pf. $1. 75 5 Q 
Electrolux Corp. ............2! 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods....$1 E 

Emerson Elec. Mfg. Co. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograoh. lie Q 
F-R Publishing Co........ $1.15 E 
Fall River Elec. Light....... We Q 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins..... 80c S 

Fore Pitt Brewing (o........5¢ .. 
Fox River Paper 5% opf....$1.25 Q 
Genl. eer Oil of Tex. 

Guarantee Co. of No. Amer. e “30 Q 
Hartford Times 5%% pf.. toms Q 
Hatfield- eer} Creek Coal, 

$1.25. 
Haverhill Gas Lt............. 35¢ 
Hawley Pulp & Paper, 

Spencer, Bartlett 

lee. Securities, 

Intl. Coai & Coke, .. 
Corp. *.......... 25¢ 
Intl. Milling Co. 4% ae $1 
Kellogg Switch. & Supply, 

Kendall Refining Co. ........ 40c .. 

Do $1.25 pf. ............! Ye Q 
Lane’ Co., Ine.) ..../.......25¢ Q 

E 

62%e Q 
Lenox Water Co. .......... $1.25 Q 
Luzerne Co. Gas & Elec 

5 $1.31% Q 
Mabbett (Geo.) & Sons 

MacAndrews & Forbes ..... 60c .. 

6 cet $1.66 <>... 
McCall Corporaiton 40c¢ Q 
(R. & C 

Marathon Corp. 5% pf..... $1.25 Q 
Medusa Portland Cement 


Jan.31/45 Jan.2/45 
Mar.1/45 Jan. 
Jan.15/45 Dee.. 3 


Jan.2/45 
Jan.15/45 

Jan.2/45 
Jan.30/45 
Jan.15/45 
Jan.15/45 
Jan.15/45 


an.2/45 
Dec. 29 
Jan.2/45 
Jan.15/45 
Jan.15/45 
Jan.17/45 
Jan.1/45 Dee. 20 


Dec. 26 


Jan.1/45 Dec. 20 
Jan.15/45 Jan.2/45 
May25/45 Mayl10/45 
May25/45 May10/45 
Jan.15/45 Dee. 30 
Jan.15/45 Dee. 30 


Feb.1/45 Jan.15/45 


Jan.2/45 Dee, 21 
Jan.2/45 Dee, 27 


Jan.2/45 Dee. 20 
Jan. 26/45 Jan.16/45 
1/45 Dec. 29 


29 Dee. 19 
Feb. a5 Jan. 
Jan.15/45 Dee. 


Jan. 31/45 Jan.9/45 


Jan.15/45 
Jan.15/45 
Jan.3/45 Dee. 23 
Jan. 25/45 Jan.15/45 
Apr.2/45 Mar.15/45 
Apr.2/45 Mar.15/45 
Jan.8/45 Dec. 29 
Dec. 28 Dec. 18 
Feb.1/45 Jan.15/45 


Jan.2/45 Dee. 20 


15/45 Dee. 
Feb. 1/45 Jan. 15/43 


Feb.1/45 Jan. 
Jan.2/45 Dee. 


Jan.2/45 Dec. 26 


Pe- 
Rate riod 


Company 
Marsh (M.) & Sons ......... 
Miller & Hart $1 pr. pf..... 25e 
Monroe Loan Society 5e 


Q 


Mountain States Pwr....... 37%e 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel.$1.50 
Natl. Bond & Share......... 1Se .. 
Natl. Mfr. & Stores........ 


Natl. Money Corp. $1.20 pref.25c 


New Brunswick Tel. Co. 13¢ 


Electric 6% pf... .$1.50 
Niagara Fire Ins. ........... $1 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Northern Central Ry. ........ $2 


ate Indiana Pub. Serv., 


Norther States Pwr. (Minn.) 

Northwestern States Portland 

Overseas Securities Co. ...... 25¢ 
Pacific Lumber Co. ......... $1 
Packer Advertising Corp. ...$1 
Pan-Amer. Life Ins. Co...... 
» Publie Service of N. J. 6% pf.50e 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
6% pf. 


Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 

8 


Q 
Q 
Q 


Q 
M 


@.....$1.50 Q 
Ralston Steel Car Co........ 
$1.25 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y..17%e .. 
Rheem Mfg. 6% pf. ....... 37%e Q 
31%e Q 
Rhinelander Paper .......... 30c 
Revere & Brass 
Do 5% % $1.31% Q 
Rochester Button ............ 25e Q 
R ood & Co Q 


. 5% A pf..$1.25 

Rollins Hosiery Mills ....... 50e 

Russek’s 5th Avenue ........ 2: 

St. John Dock & 
5%% 


Schenley Corp. 
Security Storage Co. 
Shasta Water Co. 
Shawinigan Water & Pwr... 
Solar Aircraft $0.50 pf. A.. 
So. Calif. Gas 6% pf..... 37%e 
Do 6% pf. A 387% 


7 
Spicer Mfg. Co. $3 pref. A..75c 


Standard Brands $4.50 pf.$1.12% © 


Std. Wholesale Phos. & 


60c 
Stein & Co. (A)............ 25e 
Steel Co. of Canada........ 75e 


Do 7% pt. <4 81%c 


pf. 
Sun Oil Co. 4%% pt. A.$1. iste 


O02: 


E 


Q 


Q 
Q 
Ss 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 


Super Mold Corp. of Calif... .50¢ 
Terra Malleable 
Thatcher Mfg. Co. pref....... 90c 
Towle Manufacturing ...... $1.50 
Troy Sunshade Co. ........ 50c 
United Gas Imp. Co. ...... 35¢ 
United Lt. & Rys. 7% pr 
58\44e M 
Do 6.36% pr. pf...........58¢ M 
Do 6.36% pr. pf...........! 53e M 
Do 6% 4- M 
50c M 


Weinberger Drug Stores. .25- 

Wilmington (Del.) Trust Co. .$2 

Wisconsin Gas & Elec. 4%% 
$1.12 


pf. 
Yates-American Mach. ......25¢ .. 


Young (J. 8S.) { 


Pay- Hidrs. of 
able Record 
Jan.2/45 Dec. 26 

Mar.12/45 Mar.2/45 


Feb.1/45 Jan.20/45 


Jan.20/45 Dee. 
Jan.15/45 Dec. 


Jan.15/45 Jan. 
Jan.15/45 Dee. 30 

Jan.10/45 
Jan.15/45 


Jan.2/45 
Jan.2/45 
Dec. 29 


Dee. 30 
Dec. 30 


Dec. 22 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 23 


Feb. Jan.17/45 
Jan.15/45 Dec. 30 


Jan.15/45 
Jan.15/45 


Jan.2/45 
Dec. 29 


Dec. 30 
Dec. 30 


Dec. 21 
Dec. 27 


. Mar.15/45 1/45 


Jan.2/45 
Jan.2/45 Dee. 
Feb.15/45 Jan.15/45 


Feb.1/45 Jan.20/45 
Dec. Dec. 
Dec Dec. 

Dec. 29 


Feb.1/45 
Feb.1/45 Jan.10/45 
Jan.2/45 Dec. 21 


Feb.1/45 Jan.10/45 
Feb.1/45 Jan.10/45 
Jan.20/45 Jan.10/45 
Dec. 21 
Jan.3/45 Dec. 22 
Jan.3/45 Dee. 28 


Jan.2/45 Dec. 23 


. Feb.10/45 Jan.20/45 


Jan.10/45 Jan.5/45 

Jan.2/45 *Dec. 96 
Feb. 26/45 Jan. 
Jan.15/45 Dec. 
Jan.15/45 Dee. 30 
Jan.15/45 Dec. 20 

Jan.15/45 Jan.5/45 
Mar.15/45 Mar.1/45 


Mar.14/45 Mar.5/45 
Jan.15/45 Jan.4/45 
Feb.1/45 Jan.8/45 
Feb.1/45 Jan.8/45 
Feb.1/45 Jan. 
Jan.15/45 Dec. 2 
Jan.15/45 Dec. 38 
Feb.1/45 Jan.10/45 
Jan.20/45 Jan.2/45 


Dec. 30 Dee. 21 
Dec. 30 Dec. 21 
Feb.15/45 Jan.31/45 
Jan.15/45 Jan.8/45 
Jan.2/45 Dee. 20 
Feb. 28/45 Jan.31/45 


Feb.1/45 Jan.15/45 
Mar.1/45 Feb.15/45 
Apr.2/45 Mar.15/45 
Feb.1/45 Jan.15/45 
Mar.1/45 Feb.15/45 
Apr.2/45 Mar.15/45 
Feb.1/45 Jan.15/45 
Mar,.1/45 Feb.15/45 
Apr.2/45 Mar.15/45 


Feb.1/45 Jan.19/45 


Q 
. Apr.30/45 Apr.20/45 


Ss 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 


Q 
Q 


Jun.1/45 May15/45 
Mar.1/45 Feb.15/45 
Jun.1/45 May15/45 
Jan.2/45 Dee. 26 
Jan.2/45 Dec. 22 


Jan.15/45 
Jan. 22/45 
Jan.2/45 
Jan. 2/45 


Dec. 30 
Jan.8/45 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 22 


Accumulations 


Amer. Products, 5% pr. pf...70¢ 
Amer. fe Lead & Smelt., 


Atlanti= Co. 6% pf. A.......50¢ 
Forman Distillers $6 
Commonweaith & South. $6 
Northern States Pwr. (Del.) 
$1.12% 
$1.31% 
Phillips-Jones 7% pf....... $1.75 
Rockwood Co. 5% pf... ..$1.25 


Elec. See. Co. $4 
U. S. & Foreign Sec., $6 2d 
pf. $6 


Y—Indicates year-end dividends, 


Q 


Dec. 27 Dec. 21 


Feb.1/45 Jan.12/45 
Jan.2/45 Dec. 19 


Jan.2/45 Dec. 20 
Jan.18/45 Jan.4/45 
Jan.20/45 Der. 30 
Jan.20/45 30 
Feb.1/45 Jan.20/45 
Jan.2/45 Dee. 21 
Feb.1/43 Jan.15/45 


Dec, 28 Dec. 22 


Q 
| 
. 26 
Dec. 16 AS 
Dec. 30 ae 
Dec. 29 
Dee. 29 St 
Dec. 29 
‘te 
U. 8S. Hoffman Mchy., 54%% 
Utah Radio Products.........10¢ 
Washington Ry. & Elec., 5% i 
4 
Jan.20/45 Jan.6/45 
‘ 
Jan.15/45 Dec. 30 
‘ 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


Long Island Lighting Company 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor of company formed 1913. 
Offices: 122 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y., and Los Angeles, Calif, 
Annual meeting; Last Tuesday in November. Number of stockholders (Dec. 


(AOP) 
27, 1943) 337, 
Capi 


Digest: Important producer of high grade chemicals, chiefly 
potash and borax. Also makes boric acid and other boron 
products. Outlets include fertilizer companies, makers of soap, 
paper, glass, enamel, textiles, dye and leather. Since early 
1942, has concentrated upon products used directly or indi- 
rectly by the war industries. Strong financial position; divi- 
dends paid since 1936. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ice Range 
Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends (N. Y. Curb) 
$1.57 $2.04 $2.25 —21% 
2.30 * 2.12 4.42 3.50 53 —25 
1.78 3.22 5.00 2.00 58 —30 
2.53 3.57 6.10 4.75 99 —55 
ened 1.74 2.76 4.50 4.25 109% —60 
xe D0.14 2.14 2.00 2.00 5. —50 
1.84 1.20 3.04 1.50 1%—39 
1.27 1.35 2.62 1.50 57% —43% 


Canadian Marconi Company 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Canada, by special act-of the Canadian Parliament. 

arconi St. Sacrament St., Montreal, da. Annual meet- 
as -_ of directors. Number of stockholders ( 31, 1943): 28,000. 

Capital zation: Funded debt. ° 


*Majority of stock owned by Canmar Investment Co., a holding company controlled 
by Lazard Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

Digest: Does a worldwide wireless telegraph and wireless 
transatlantic telephone service in association with Canadian 
Pacific Telegraphs. Operates about 30 land stations in Canada, 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Owns broadcasting station CFCF 
(affiliate of Canadian Broadcasting and National Broadcasting) 
and short-wave station CFCX. Also manufactures all types of 
radio equipment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 P+ 4 a4 1944 


Earned per share..... $0.03 $0.05 $0.06 $0.05 $0.06 $0.06 J ine 

*Dividends paid...... None None None None 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 $0.04 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

9% 3% 1% 1% 1% % % 2% - 

1% % % % 5/16 11/16 §1% 


*Less 15% Canadian non-resident tax. Includes postwar refund, 1 cent in 1942, 


2 cents in 1943. §To December 27 


Coty International Corp. 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Incorporated: 1939, Delaware, taking over foreign business of Coty, Inc. 
Office: 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: Fourth 


(CYI) 
Monday in June. 


Digest: Formed 1939 under a “Plan for Segregation of 
Assets” of Coty, Inc., this company’s assets consist chiefly of 
the shares of stock of the predecessor’s foreign subsidiaries. 
These are engaged in preparing, purchasing, assembling and 
marketing in foreign countries perfume extracts, cosmetics 
and other toilet articles. On Nov. 7, 1940, incorporated in 
Panama as a wholly owned subsidiary, Omnium de Participa- 
tions Industries de Luxe, S. A. (Panama) which acquired 
foreign properties. Existing facilities have been changed 
over to war work. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1939 1940 * 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Earned per share...... ++» $0.13 $0.11 $0.15 $0.19 $0.25 SER 
Dividends paid ......... 0.20 None None None None None 
Range: 1% % % 
2% +5 
7/16 5/16 13/32 11/16 T1% 


*Listed on New York Stock Exchange, July 7, 1939. -tTo December 27. 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Incorporated: 1910, New York, as. a consolidation of four established com- 
panies. B.- 250 Old Country Rd., Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 

Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1943): pfd., 6,984; com., 3,535. 


(LL) 


Capitalization: Subsidiary funded debt.............. ia $24,167,000 
*Own preferred stock, Series "2% cum. ‘($100 OOF) 
*Own preferred stock, Series ‘‘B’’ 6% cum. ($100 par)........ eee 


*Callable at $110 per share. 


Digest: Company and subsidiaries supply electric and gas 
service in Long Island to the New York City line and includ- 


_ing the Rockaway district. Also supplies gas to a portion of 


Brooklyn. No preferred dividends since 1938, arrears as of 
January 2, 1945, 7% Series A, $47.25, 6% Series B, $40.50. Re- 
capitalization is impending. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 81: 1986 1937 1938 1989 1940 1941, 1942 1943 1944 
Earned: per share... $0.16 D$0.12 Dpe.38 D$0.06 D$0.09 D$0.08 $0.02 *$0.05 
Dividends paid . one None None None None None None None 

Price Range (N. Y. curb) 
1% % 1 2% 1% 


High 6% 1% 1% 
1 % % 
*First nine months, against a deficit of $0.09 in 1948 period. To December 27. 


Solar Aircraft Company 


Data revised to December 27, 1944 


Incorporated: 19386, California; successor to Solar Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Delaware corporation established originally, in 1927. 1212 West 
Juniper Street, San Diego, California. Annual meeting: Wednesday 

in August. Number of stockholders (December 31. 1943) : Preferred. 725; common, 2,156. 


Capitalization: Funded debt............. 
“Preferred stock 50 cent cum, conv. Series A (no par).-... 66,062 shs 


*Redeemable at $8 a share; convertible into common share for share. 


Digest: Manufactures airplane parts, principally exhaust 
systems and other related heat resisting parts of aircraft en- 
gines. Fair financial position. Unbroken dividend record since 
1936; no regular rate. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Years ended 


April 30: 1936 1937 19388 1989 1940 1941 1942 19438 1944 
Earned per share...... *.... *.... $0.17 $0.12 $0.20 $0.78 $0.78 $1.52 $2.57 
Calendar 
Dividends paid «see $0.05 $0.02 0.10 0.10 0.15 06,160 6.20 0.20 +0.50 

Price (N.Y. 

*Not available. December 27. 
Sonotone Corporation 
Data revised to December 27, 1944 

Incorporated: 1929, New York, to acquire the pant and assets of Amer- (SON) 
ican Phonophor Corporation. on: P. 0. Box . Elmsford, N. Y. 


Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April 


Capita] stock ($1 Par) .819,878' shs 


Digest: Manufactures a complete line of portable carbon 
hearing aids, and tube instruments which are fitted to the user 
by means of an audiometer which is also made by the company. 
Also manufactures technical medical equipment. Past record 
and highly specialized nature of the business necessitate a 
speculative rating for the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 88 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 


0.06 0.07 0.10 

0.07 0.05 0.13 

0.10 0.05 0.12 

1 0.12 0.08 

.09 0.07 0.07 0,20 

1948........ 0.09 0.08 0.08 0.18 
1944,....... 0.08 0.08 


“Not available. To December 27. 
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0.30 0.15 1%—1 
0.34 0.20 2%—1 
0.43 0.20 2%—1 
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- show._ little inclination to. 


SHOE SHARES 


Concluded from page 7 


have been affected by labor shortages 
and the supply of hides available to 
shoe manufacturers did not improve 
commensurately with the increase in 
cattle slaughterings. 

Gradual improvement is looked for 
in the domestic hide situation, but 
South American and other exporters 
_increase 
shipments to this country. Tanning 
operations have improved in the ex- 
port countries, but general hopes for 
a rise in prices following the war 
have encouraged the building up of 
inventories and deterred shipments. 

There is little likelihood of any 
mark-up in ceiling prices for foot- 
wear, nor of any important relaxa- 
tion in government controls over ci- 
vilian distribution. Consumer pur- 
chasing power will continue high, at 
least for the duration of the war in 
Germany, which now bids fair to ex- 
tend well through the coming year. 
Sales to civilians of rationed shoes 
will be limited only by: the availability 
of coupons, while dealers with large 
stocks of non-rationed shoes on hand, 
or suitable to their classes of trade, 
anticipate broadening this outlet 
through sales campaigns. 

Earlier expectations that shoe pro- 
duction for ‘government account 
would be cut substantially from now 
on because of reduced military re- 
quirements, have been revised, in 
view of the adverse turn taken by 
military operations in the European 
theatre. Government business, how- 
ever, has not comprised as large a 
segment of the production of shoes 
as of many» other items of wear. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1944 1943 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to November 30 
American Furniture ..............+ $0.19 
it Months to November 30 
U, 8S. Smelting & Refining......... 0.73 2.13 
6 Months to 


3 Months 8 November 30 
12 Months to October 31 
od Tire & Rubber.......... 7.34 6.40 
Florsheim a2.36 a2.58 
Mid West Rubber Reclaiming...... 2.63 2.93 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Teiploment, 0.96 1,42 
13 Weeks to 


Columbia .86 1.18 
~a—Class A stock. 


JANUARY 3, 1945.) 


‘During 1943 and 1944 approximately 


10 per cent of the shoe industry’s 
output was for government account, 
and in recent months government 
takings have held around that ssi 
centage. 

Postwar prospects for the shee 
manufacturers are generally favor- 
able. The industry has no important 
reconversion problems and with na- 
tional income at satisfactory levels 
demand for higher grade shoes 
should be well supported, particular- 
ly with the removal of restrictions 
and rationing, and the return of mil- 
lions of men to civilian life. It rea- 
sonably may be expected,’also, that 
better profit margins will obtain and 
that relief front-excess profit taxes 
will further contribute to betterment 
of earnings. 


_ 
BUILDING SUPPLY 


Concladed from page 14 . 


ulations and marriages. It does not 
seem too great a strain to recognize 
the possibility of postwar sales top- 
ping even 1929’s°$144.6 million and 
earnings likewise above that year’s 
$2.02 per share on average stock. 
Even keen competition is unlikely to 


‘prevent an at least partial restora- 


tion of normal profit margins, while 
taxes on income (which now are 
nearly double common earnings) sug- 
gest possibilities, through reductions, 
that postwar net would improve even 
with substantially lower than war 
volume. 

Although there are few sound in- 
dustrial leaders whose per-share 
earnings and dividends are as small, 
there are likewise few whose equity 
shares are in as low a price bracket. 
Both naturally stem from the same 
factor—the pie is big but there are so 
many slices the pieces are small. In 
short, there are too many shares and 
the situation is one that would well 
lend itself to a “reverse split” as in- 
dicated by the fact that even the re- 
cord sales volume in 1943 equalled 
but $12.35 per share. The important 
point is therefore the relationship be- 
tween prices and earnings per share 
and it is characteristic of this stock 
that the ratio is high. Particularly 
should this be so when the outlook 
is so very. favorable. 


INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


YOURS 


Upon request on your letterhead, and 
without obligation, any of the booklets 
below will be sent direct from the firm 
by whom issued. Please print or type 
name and complete address (zone num- 
ber, if any). 


FREE BOOKLET DEPARTMENT* 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


* To facilitate handling, please confine - 

letter to a request for a separate booklet. 
SIMPLIFYING TAX RECORDS 
Research Institute of America has assembled a 
complete series of work sheets and guide to assist 


the average investor in computing capital gains 
and losses for tax purposes. Copies are free to 
those writing on their business letterhead. 


INSURED INVESTMENT YIELDING 3% 
Description of a non-speculative insured invest- 
ment that solves many investment problems of 
individuals, families, trust officers, guardians, in- 
surance companies, etc. 


J 
KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 
Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplified recording of capital gains 
and losses—important features outlined that will 
keep investment records in ‘‘automatic’’ order. 


NEW INVESTORS HANDBOOK 

Explains opening an account, what to expect of 
your broker, lists commission rates, taxes, and 
= data — just published by large investment 
rm. 


SAFETY FIRST—INCOME SECOND 


Description of an insured investment medium of 
unquestioned safety, affording a protected yield of 
3 per cent. Available in full paid certificates that 
will solve both ordinary and unusual investment 
problems. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helpful hints on trade procedure and practices in 
this 24-page booklet offered by a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


ODD LOT TRADING 

An interesting booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


A BO INVESTMENT—PLUS 

Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolié of selected medium and lower grade 
bonds, /which provides an opportunity for profit as 
well a6 stable income. Offered by a leading under- 
writer of registered open and investment company 
securities. 


MODERNIZING ANNUAL REPORTS 

An informative brochure, 11” by 14”, designed for 
corporation executives who are looking for a fresh 
viewpoint in preparing up-to-date annual reports 
to stockholders, employees, etc. Only request on 
business letterheads can be filled, because of the 
limited supply. 


50-YEAR DIVIDEND PAYERS 

A list of twenty-seven common stocks, upon which 
consecutive dividends have been paid for fifty 
years or more, has just been published by a lead- 
ing New York Stock Exchange firm. Yields ranging 
up to 8 per cent are included. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn to 
write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 

A new erasure shield styled to ‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders ied give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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Federal Reserve Reports Dee. pez INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Compiled monthly by the Federal Reserve Board 
Total Commercial Loans....... 6,494 6,420 6,486 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 2,166 2,194 1,393 280 
Other Loans for Securities.... 4,485 4,415 3,118 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 43,786 243,551 36,169 260 
Investments Except Govt. Bonds. . 2,950 2,944 2,784 
Total Net Demand Deposits...... 35,104 35,867 34,185 240 —~ 
Total Time Deposits............. 7,599 7,574 6,119 | 
Total Reserves (F. R. System)... $18,703 $18,733 $20,127 200 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits... .. 48.6% 49.6% 62.3% 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 21,675 21,542 16,809 180 
Reserve Credit Outstanding...... 20,113 19,311 12,459 a 
Total Money in Circulation..... 25,280 25,163 20,382 160 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 1,664 1,718 1,582 
New Financing (domestic bonds) . 56.5 17.4 7.1 iy 
943 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... w...... 4,563 4,340 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 92.1 96.3 86.3 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 749,883 627,000 100/74 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4696 4,363 
Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)....... Wisis'es'es 82,747 74,024 80 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. w...... 133,546 101,387 
943 
Dec. 16 Dec. 9 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 On: Nov. Dec. 
{Bank Clearings, New York City. $6,483 $5,939 $6,037 4 ; r 1943 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 5248 4,826 5,036 Price Indicators 
(Building Permits .............. x96. y105.4 x48.4 (At New York, exce 
**Bitum. Coal Output (tons).... 1,667, 1,988 2,117, Cotton, middling, per Ib.......... $0.2228  $0.2234 $0.2042 
Business Failures (number) ...... 33 10 Oats, white, per bushel........... 0.87% 0.84 0.98 
. Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel. 1.34% 1.27% 1.44% 
es Wholesale Price Index ncn Steel scrap (Jron Age) per ton.. 19.17 19.17 19.17 
131 commodities (1926= 100) . 114.2 114.13 112.36 < 
mr sag Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 
U. S. Bureau of Labor: Dec. 16 Dec.9 Dec. 18 For wells ‘dilling : 1943 
‘ Dec. 16 Dec. $ Dec. 18 
tDomestic Farm Products Index. 125.6 124.4 121.8 Coal 142863 169.705 348.661 
Industrial Raw Material Index. . 115.1 -1148 112.1 13.145 13 361 14759 
# Retail Stores 375 ‘Products 3989041779 
——_ * Grains and Grain Products.. .... 44678 442 48,573 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. §As of beginning of the follow- Livestock... 19.234 2010717019 
ing week. 000,000 omitted. #1935-39 average equals 100. $1926 Merchandise and L.C.L.......... 102,058 106,812 98,730 
level equals 100. w Figures not received up to press time; will OS i etn ARE RE 11,115 12,184 12,281 
appear in subsequent issue. x November. y October. z Revised. Miscellaneous 377,381 387,305 406,101 
: Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales CHARACTER OF TRADING——____ Average _ Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of No.Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1844 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advances Decl. changed Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1944 
Dec. 21.. 150.28 47.21 25.82 55.58 951,230 
150-43 48:01 25.90 55:88 868 466 186 216 rr 
150.63 48.16 25.98 55.99 529,850 w 191 209 28 3 104.90 '529,850. .. 23 
26.. 149.66 48.04 25.90 55.71 996,709 853 sth 197 33 2 104.88 6,302,300 36 
27.. 148.71 47.32 25.70 55.22 1,582,845 984 142 670 172 17 10 104.73 10,581,800 27 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended ‘December 26, 1944 
Shares Closing N losi 
nternational Tel. +1% Illinois Central R. R......... 50,800 213 22 
Baltimore & Ohio RR 159,700 11% 13% +1% Commonwealth & Southern.. 50,400 % +H 
Aviation Corporation ....... 55,800 5% 5% + % | Silver King Coalition Mines... 46,900 3% 5% +1% 
New York Central R.R...... 123,200. 23% 224 —Y% American Cable & Radio..... 44700 11% 1% “—% 
Delaware Lack. & West. R.R. 68,600 8% % +% Southern Pacific ............ 43,100 424 41% —% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad...... 66,800 65% 7% +1% | Gt. Northern Ry. pf.......... 41,400 483%, 47% —1% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 65,300 434 54 +1 Graham-Paige Motors ...... 39,600 5% Sage 4 ay 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. pf.... 64,700 -21% 22% +1% Philadelphia Electric ........ 38,700 20% 20% + % 
Northern Pacific Railway.... 61,500 21% 21% +% Radio Corp. of America...... 37,100 103% 10% —%k 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas R.R. pf... 52,300 17% 18 +% Columbia Gas & Electric.... 37, 4 4% +8 
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‘In addition, there's this to consider: If you go to 


EXPERIENCED SEAMEN 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 


If you have ever been a Mate, Engineer, Radio Officer 
or Able-Bodied Seaman, you're vitally needed on board 
ship —doing the job you and only you can do! 


Today, the war roars to a-climax: Soon it will reach, in the South Pacific, the same crucial stage it reached in Europe 
just a short while ago. The drain on supplies is staggering. * We've got che supplies. We've got the ships. But we need 
more men to man the ships. Men with guts. And experience. * We need 43,000 of ‘em within the next twelve months 


—5,000 this month! 


I'S UP TO YOU 


And that means you, if you've been to sea. Because there's just 
no substitute for experience at sea. One day's sailing time lost 
waiting for a crew can mean death to thousands of men on the 
other side of the world—can lengthen the war by weeks. 


With devastated countries to be rebuilt, island outposts to be sup- 
plied and new prospects for international trade, the outlook for 
& prosperous Merchant Marine is brighter than ever before! 


WHAT ABOUT THE PRESENT? 
And when you come right down to it, it’s no cinch to find a bet 
ter berth than one in the Merchant Marine right now. 


— Up-grading is faster than ever before in the history 


LAW GUARANTEES YOUR OLD JOB 
. my and push him back . > 
But In six months’ time, a man can make the progress 


then what? Okay. Let's look at that one for a minute. 
First of all, you know that the law guarantees your 
old job back, guarantees your seniority rights—if 
you leave now to give your country a lift. 


sea now, you may never want your old job back— 


are kept coming to us 
in a steady stream, we 
cannot hold what we 
win. Lack of experi- | 
enced seamen can slow 
this stream to the dan- 
der point.”- 


General Marshail 


it would have taken three years to make before 
Pearl Harbor. 


Many men have actually progressed from able- 
bodied seamen to ship's masters in three years! 


| IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 


As soon as you've qualified, you can receive stand- 


ndt on a silver platter! 
Because, brother, when this war ends—that’s the day the Mer 
chant Marine really gets going! 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


This is the one war industry which will be able to go full steam 
ahead without having to stop to reconvert. 


LETS 
FINISH 


by pay until you're assigned to a ship. 


You get $5,000 worth of war risk insurance right away—free— 
and more, if you want it, at very low cost. 


And, as soon thereafter as possible, you'll be on your way over 
with the stuff they need to finish the fight . . 


Doing a vital job for your country. A job only you can do. A 
man’s job. 


& Te sign up with the Merchant Marine, report te your nearest War shipping Administration office, 
your maritime union, U. S. Employment Service, or wire collect te Merchant Marine, Washingten, 0. C. 


RECRUITMENT & MANNING ORGANIZATION 
* WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION * 
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Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 


lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through: this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education: for 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, . 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department 
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and. War Advertising Council. 
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